WEST  SIDE  ASSOCIATION. 

22d  JANUARY,  1873. 

THE  FIRST  PUBLIC  MEETING 

For  the  season  of  1872-3,  was  held  Lyric  Hall,  on 
Sixth  Avenue,  near  42d  street,  on  the  eipning  of  the  22d 
day  of  January,  1873.  ' 

- ♦ - 

The  meeting  was  opened  by  the  President,  who  said  : 


Gentlemen : 

Since  the  last  public  meeting  of  the  Association  much 
has  been  done  by  the  officers  of  the  Association  and  its 
committees,  toward  the  progress  of  the  public  improve¬ 
ments  on  which  the  value  of  our  property  and  the  growth 
and  prosperity  of  the  City  depend. 

This  action  will  appear  in  correspondence  and  other 
forms,  among  our  documents. 

The  work  on  the  roads  and  drives  under  the  charge  of 
the  Department  of  Public  Works,  has  been  pushed  for¬ 
ward  with  great  energy.  The  Boulevard  has  been  com¬ 
pleted  and  opened  for  its  whole  width,  from  Fifty-ninth 
to  One  Hundred  and  Fifty-fifth  street ;  and  the  Sixth  and 
Seventh  Avenues  from  One  Hundred  and  Tenth  street  to 
the  Harlem  River,  have  been  opened  to  public  travel. 
The  Avenue  Saint  Nicholas,  which  will  become  one  of 
the  most  attractive  drives  on  the  island,  is  rapidly 
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worked.  Much  work  has  been  done  on  many  of  the 
cross  streets.  No  complaint  has  been  made  of  this  De¬ 
partment  in  respect  to  the  energy  displayed,  or  to  the 
attention  given  to  all  the  reasonable  requests  of  property 
owners.  Much  of  this  is  owing  to  the  transfer  to  this 
Department  of  the  powers  over  the  streets  and  avenues 
formerly  belonging  to  the  Department  of  Public  Parks  ; 
and  it  illustrates  the  superior  efficiency  of  a  department 
with  a  single  executive  officer  over  a  department  with  a 
board  of  Commissioners. 

THE  BROADWAY  WIDENING. 

Broadway,  from  Thirty-third  to  the  Circle  at  Fifty-ninth 
street,  has  been  widened.  The  proceedings  have  been 
terminated  by  the  decision  of  the  General  Term  of  the 
Supreme  Court  on  the  23d  December,  1872.  The  awards 
are  now  payable.  The  confirmation  of  the  Report  was 
on  the  5th  July,  1872  ;  the  f6ur  months  given  to  the  Cor¬ 
poration  expired  on  the  5th  November,  1872,  and  those 
of  the  owners  who  have  made  the  required  demand  for 
payment  will  be  entitled  to  the  interest  on  the  awards 
from  the  date  of  the  demand.  The  Comptroller  has  at 
times  announced  that  he  would  perform  his  duty  and 
make  immediate  payment  of  these  awards. 

On  the  other  hand  Mr.  Van  Nort  is  acting  with  vigor. 
He  has  prepared  his  lists  of  buildings  on  the  property 
taken,  so  as  to  issue  his  advertisement  for  the  sale  earlv 
in  February.  It  will  be  sold  on  condition  that  all  the 
buildings  shall  be  removed  within  a  short  specified  time  ; 
and  he  will  then  be  ready  as  soon  as  the  spring  opens 
to  reset  the  curb  stones  on  the  new  lines,  flag  the  side¬ 
walks,  and  pave  the  carriage  way,  so  that  just  as  rapidly 
as  the  work  can  be  done  the  new  Broadway  will  be  pre¬ 
pared  for  use. 

Its  great  value  will  be  that,  with  a  broad  carriage  way, 
and  a  new  and  the  best  pavement,  it  will  form  an  attrac¬ 
tive  thoroughfare  to  the  Boulevard  and  the  West  side. 
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THE  RIVERSIDE  PARK. 

This  great  improvement  is  now  completed  so  far  as  the 
legal  proceedings  are  concerned.  It  was  confirmed  2d 
August,  1872,  at  the  GJ-eneral  Term  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
and  by  the  decision  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  on  9th  De¬ 
cember,  1872,  the  confirmation  is  made  as  of  that  date, 
the  awards  were  payable  at  the  expiration  of  the  four 
months,  to  wit,  on  the  2d  December,  1872,  and  all  the 
owners  who  have  made  the  demand  are  drawing  interest 
on  the  money.  In  this  case  an  issue  of  $3,000,000  of 
assessment  bonds  was  ordered  in  December,  and  there  is 
no  reason,  except  the  patience  of  the  property  owners 
and  their  forbearance  in  not .  commencing  suits,  why 
these  awards  are  not  now  in  process  of  payment. 

Mr.  Van  Nort  has  for  some  weeks  had  his  engineers  and 
surveyors  at  work  on  the  line  of  the  Riverside  Avenue, 
so  as  to  be  able  in  a  few  days  to  commence  grading  the 
Riverside  Avenue  for  its  whole  length  from  Seventy- 
second  to  One  Hundred  and  Thirtieth  street.  His  energy 
may  be  relied  on  without  any  disappointment  that  this 
work  will  be  prosecuted  this  summer  ;  the  grading  is  not 
difficult  for  there  is  not  much  rock  along  the  line,  and  as 
soon  as  the  early  spring  comes  we  will  see  this  avenue 
begin  to  appear,  and  will  be  able  to  trace  its  course  along 
the  river  bank. 

The  ornamentation  of  this  Park,  stretching  along  the 
Hudson  River  for  three  miles,  having  a  varying  breadth 
of  some  three  or  four  hundred  feet  and  occupying  the 
slope  of  the  bank,  belongs  to  the  Department  of  Public 
Parks.  It  is  a  tract  of  land  of  the  rarest  beauty.  The 
border  Avenue  on  the  crest  of  the  hill  is  from  70  to  140 
feet  above  the  river,  and  commands  very  beautiful  river 
views,  and  the  Park  is  capable  of  very  original  treat¬ 
ment.  We  are  familiar  with  its  lines  on  the  map,  but 
when  we  come  to  see  it  on  the  ground,  to  pass  along  its 
eastern  boundary,  we  will  be  struck  with  one  fact,  many 
will  say,  one  defect,  and  that  is  its  extreme  narrowness. 
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In  many  of  the  most  beautiful  portions  it  does  not  go 
back  far  enough  to  reach  the  crest  of  the  hill,  and  it 
will  be  too  narrow  for  as  fine  effects  as  might  have 
been  produced  by  a  hundred  feet. more  breadth  in  some 
places. 

One  effect  of  this  is  that  the  Riverside  Avenue  will  lie 
too  much  on  the  slope,  that  is,  while  the  eastern  side  of 
the  avenue  will  be  excavated  from  the  hill  side  and  the 
lots  bordering  on  it  will  be  banked  up  above  it,  the  west¬ 
ern  side  will  require  heavy  filling  to  bring  it  up  to  a  level ; 
and  it  will  show  a  heavy  and  straight  retaining  wall  from 
the  Park  side.  The  effect  of  this  may  in  some  places  be 
good  from  the  Avenue.  The  Avenue  will  be  held  up  by 
a  high  wall  over  the  surface  of  the  Park,  and  thus  give 
broader  views ;  but  from  the  Park  side  it  will  be  a  very 
hard  and  rigid  prospect  to  have  the  Avenue  supported 
by  a  stone  wall  or  terrace,  as  the  Reservoir,  for  instance, 
is  elevated  by  a  wall  or  terrace  above  the  level  of  the 
Central  Park. 

This  suggests  a  mode  of  treatment  which  may  be  ad¬ 
vantageous  to  both  Park  and  Avenue.  It  will  be  clear 
to  any  one  who  examines  the  grades  of  the  Riverside 
Avenue  that  it  can  never  become  a  thoroughfare  for  any¬ 
thing  else  than  light  or  pleasure  travel.  The  grades  are 
too  steep  and  frequent  for  any  vehicle  that  carries  loads. 
With  the  Boulevard,  with  its  easy  grades  within  a  few 
hundred  feet  to  draw  off  its  heavy  travel,  it  must  remain 
a  park  drive  for  pleasure  travel,  so  far  as  its  use  is  con¬ 
cerned. 

Why  not  make  it  then  a  Park  drive  ?  There  will  not 
be  any  room  in  the  Park  for  a  carriage  drive  through  it, 
and  the  only  drive  there  will  be  this  Riverside  Avenue. 
If  it  should  be  adopted  and  treated  as  a  Park  drive,  it 
would  add  to  the  features  both  of  the  Park  and  the  res¬ 
idence  side  of  the  Avenue.  On  the  Park  side,  instead  of 
the  rigid  line  of  the  Avenue,  with  a  stone  wall  and  bal¬ 
ustrade  it  could  be  blended  off  into  the  Park  with  vary¬ 
ing  treatment  of  path,  wall  or  terrace,  according  to  the 
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grade  and  natural  surface ;  and  the  surface  of  the  Ave¬ 
nue  could  be  brought  under  the  police  control  of  the 
Parks,  so  that  an  enclosing  fence  would  not  be  necessary. 
This  would  lead  to  great  variety  and  beauty  in  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  Park,  would  give  more  freedom  and  breadth, 
and  would  cost  less  money. 

As  to  the  residences  bordering  on  the  Park,  it  would 
give  the  property  owners  an  opportunity  to  adopt  styles 
of  unique  and  original  treatment  of  their  property,  that 
would  add  greatly  to  its  value.  They  are  already  plan¬ 
ning  things  of  this  sort.  Take,  for  example,  a  block 
fronting  on  the  Park,  a  private  street  might  be  run  from 
one  cross  street  to  another,  across  the  block,  200  feet  from 
the  park.  Residences  then  could  be  built,  setting  back 
20  feet  from  the  line  of  the  Riverside  Avenue,  leaving 
that  space  for  ornamental  yards,  the  houses  built  so  as 
to  front  on  the  new  cross  street,  with  a  court  yard  be¬ 
tween  it  and  the  street.  All  the  approaches  to  the  houses 
by  carriage  and  on  foot,  would  be  from  this  direction, 
and  the  cross  street  and  the  court  yards  could  be  thrown 
open,  with  sufficient  space  to  make  it  beautiful.  The 
houses  would  not  then  front  on  the  Riverside  Avenue  as 
on  an  ordinary  avenue,  but  would  have  an  ornamental 
front  on  a  Park  drive  with  only  openings  to  the  Park  by 
foot. 

These  plans  can  be  shown  better  by  diagrams,  but  the 
idea  is  simple  enough  and  is  capable  of  many  variations. 
If  the  Department  were  in  an  efl3.cient  condition,  so  as  to 
command  the  confidence  of  the  people,  as  it  once  did,  it 
would  not  be  difficult  to  develope  a  plan  of  this  sort  and 
take  the  necessary  measures  to  carry  it  out.  As  it  is,  we 
can  congratulate  you  that  to  some  extent  the  surveys 
and  engineering  work  of  the  Park  has  been  done,  and 
that  Mr.  Fred.  Law  Olmsted  has  taken  the  matter  in  hand, 
and  with  the  same  rare  ability  and  exquisite  taste  that 
has  marked  his  work  in  the  Central  Park,  is  preparing 
to  make  an  early  beginning  on  this  new  ground. 

It  has  advantages  of  situation  and  prospect  that  are 
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unrivalled.  When  the  drive  of  three  miles  is  completed, 
it  will  not  be  surpassed  by  any  three  mile  drive  along 
the  banks  of  the  whole  Hudson  for  broad  and  beautiful 
river  prospect ;  and  it  is  to-day  as  finely  wooded  as  some 
of  the  storied  old  parks  in  England,  with  rare  exotic  trees, 
finer  in  its  forest  growth  than  the  Central  Park  can  be 
made  in  fifty  years.  When  the  surface  grading  and 
paths  are  made,  and  the  retaining  walls  built  on  its  bor¬ 
ders,  it  will  be  the  oldest  and  most  complete  park  in  the 
country. 

MORNINGSIDE  PARK. 

This  Park  is  of  the  same  commanding  character  as  the 
Riverside.  Its  prospect  from  an  equal  elevation  looks 
toward  the  morning  over  the  plains  of  Harlem,  stretching 
from  the  Harlem  River  Valley  on  the  north,  over  Hell- 
gate  and  the  Sound,  Astoria  and  the  northern  slope  of  the 
Central  Park.  Its  surface  is  bolder  and  rocky,  with 
steeper  declivities.  It  is  capable  of  treatment  which  will 
give  it  a  unique  and  beautiful  character.  The  splendid 
elevation  of  its  border  Avenue  on  the  heights  overlook¬ 
ing  the  City,  as  it  grows  up  beneath  it,  upon  the  broad 
expanse  of  the  Sound,  will  give  a  character  to  this  prop¬ 
erty  which  will  not  be  surpassed  in  the  City.  This  bor¬ 
der  Avenue  has  been  in  hand  by  Commissioner  Van 
Nort  for  a  year  past.  The  greater  portion  of  the  heavy 
work  has  been  done,  and  it  will  soon  be  completed  so 
that  the  lots  there  will  be  ready  for  improvement.  Mr. 
Olmsted  has  given  attention  to  the  ornamentation  of  this 
Park,  and  though  there  has  been  some  want  of  accord 
with  the  property  owners,  there  is  no  danger  that  it  may 
not  be  accommodated,  so  that  the  work  of  improvement 
will  go  on. 

VALUE  OF  PROPERTY. 

The  completion  of  all  the  dilatory  legal  proceedings  for 
taking  title  to  all  this  property  on  the  West  side,  has  the 
greatest  consequence  on  its  value.  The  actual  work  on 
the  ground  has  commenced,  and  it  is  prosecuted  under 
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our  eyes,  so  that  we  can  see  when  it  is  necessary  to  keep 
any  Department  up  to  its  work.  Property  is  becoming 
valuable.  People  see  now  universally  that  New  York 
will  not  stop  when  the  Fifth  Avenue  is  built  up  ;  that,  if 
in  the  next  seven  years  that  Avenue  grows  as  rapidly  as 
in  the  past  seven,  there  will  not  be  many  unoccupied 
lots  on  the  Fifth  Avenue  or  Madison  A  venue  or  the  inter¬ 
secting  streets  abreast  of  the  Park.  New  York  will  not 
then  stop.  Still  more  magnificent  rows  of  residences  will 
be  built,  new  avenues  of  hotels,  stores  and  public  buildings 
will  be  erected,  and  for  them  the  finest  natural  area  on  the 
island  is  held  in  reserve.  The  W est  side,  stretching  from 
Fifty-ninth  street  three  miles  up  to  Manhattan  valley, 
and  with  a  breadth  of  a  little  more  than  half  a 
mile,  a  high,  elevated,  healthy  plateau,  capable  of  the 
best  drainage,  with  the  Central  Park  and  Morning- 
side  Park  on  the  east,  the  Riverside  Park  and  the  Hud¬ 
son  River  on  the  west,  and  the  Boulevard  running  through 
it ;  this  West  side  will  be  the  seat  of  the  imperial  portion 
of  the  City,  and  in  natural  advantages  be  fully  worthy 
of  it.  The  progress  made  in  the  Boulevards,  and  the 
grading  of  the  Eighth  Avenue,  indicate  that  this  time  will 
not  be  long  delayed.  With  the  rapid  transit  which  we 
all  are  waiting  for,  it  would  come  at  once,  and  after  work¬ 
ing  for  rapid  transit  so  long,  some  of  us  begin  to  see  it. 

* 

RAPID  TRANSIT. 

The  inevitable  necessity  of  some  method  of  rapid  tran¬ 
sit  is  manifest.  In  every  direction  we  find  some  new 
reason  for  it.  No  one  is  now  opposed  to  it  All  regard 
it  as  of  the  utmost  importance,  and  yet  the  right  place 
and  the  successful  method  of  obtaining  it  have  not  yet 
been  determined.  The  public  mind  is  as  divided  as  ever 
between  the  various  plans  and  methods.  Surely  with  all 
the  discussions,  something  should  be  settled  by  this  time 
upon  so  practical  a  question. 

Let  us  consider  a  moment  the  necessary  and  logical 
conditions  of  success.  In  the  first  place,  it  requires 
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money  to  build  the  road.  That  is  the  first  condition — 
some  one  must  put  their  money  in  it.  The  condition  up¬ 
on  which  men  of  money  put  it  into  an  enterprise  is  simple. 
It  must  pay  ;  that  is,  the  plan  must  be  well  devised ;  it 
must  be  free  from  obstructions.  Now,  when  men  of  money 
in  this  city  take  up  this  subject,  the  first  question  they 
ask  is,  what  will  it  cost  to  build  it,  and  will  the  pas¬ 
senger  travel  produce  enough  to  make  it  pay  a  good 
business  profit?  Then  they  say,  in  the  second  place, 
what  is  the  line  of  the  road|^  Nothing  is  more  import¬ 
ant  than  a  good  route  ;  nothing  more  broadly  true  than 
the  difference  between  a  good  route  and  a  poor  one. 
This  is  true  of  railroads  everywhere.  It  will  pay  to 
build  on  a  good  route,  and  not  on  a  poor  one.  It  is 
more  strongly  true  in  this  city.  A  route  along  a  great 
thoroughfare,  such  as  Broadway,  the  Third  Avenue,  or 
the  Eighth  avenue  will  pay  better  than  other  routes. 
So  capital  demands  these  two  things,  the  best  route  and  a 
plan  of  construction  that  will  not  cost  too  much,  compar¬ 
ed  with  the  estimated  receipts.  The  last  condition  is 
the  authority  of  the  Legislature  to  build  such  a  road. 

Now  the  simplicity  of  these  propositions  is  elementary. 
They  cannot  be  contradicted.  It  is  the  way  the  thing  is 
to  be  accomplished,  and  the  only  way.  It  is  perfectly 
clear  that  capital  can  be  had  to  build  a  road  on  a  good 
plan  and  a  good  route,  and  that  the  road  would  pay ; 
but  the  want  of  this  has  been  heretofore  the  great  diffi¬ 
culty. 

What  has  been  the  actual  process.  It  has  been  the 
reverse  of  these  necessary  conditions.  They  have  gone 
to  the  Legislature  for  a  charter ;  they  have  come  away 
with  one  restricted  as  to  the  route  and  plan,  and  embar¬ 
rassed  with  obstructions,  and  capital  has  refused  to  touch 
it.  They  began  at  the  wrong  end.  Projects  authorized 
by  the  Legislature  have  failed  because  the  route  assign¬ 
ed  to  them  was  not  well  chosen.  Capital  would  not  touch 
them.  All  the  plans  so  far  authorized  by  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  have  failed  to  give  us  rapid  transit.  This  is  mainly 
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due  to  one  cause — the  successful  opposition  of  local  pro¬ 
perty  owners.  This  for  years  has  been  the  real  issue  of 
the  fight,  and  before  now  I  have  had  much  to  say  about 
it.  Broadway  has  been  one  great  field  of  this  fight,  and 
up  to  the  present  time  we  have  been  beaten  on  it,  mainly 
by  the  influence  of  one  man  there,  the  great  shopkeeper 
on  that  street,  who  thoroughly  misunderstands  the  con¬ 
ditions  that  make  his  property  valuable,  and  on  the  nar¬ 
rowest  misconceptions  acts  against  his  own  interests  and 
persists  in  standing  in  the  way  of  the  people  until  they 
make  up  their  minds  to  ride  over  him. 

The  Broadway  underground  road  has  been  defeated 
because  these  Broadway  owners  have  not  been  able  to 
comprehend  this  obvious  proposition,  that  Broadway 
has  supreme  value  to  day,  because  of  the  concentration 
of  travel  upon  it,  that  an  underground  road  properly  con¬ 
structed  would  not  injure  property,  but  fix  forever  there 
this  concentration  of  travel  and  perpetuate  this 
supremacy. 

IS  ow  in  order  to  get  rapid  ransit  we  must  insist  on  two 
things. 

First — The  best  route  for  the  people  without  regard,  ut¬ 
terly  without  regard,  to  the  local  interests  of  one  man  or 
set  of  men.  Over  and  over  again  have  we  demonstrated, 
and  no  one  has  attempted  to  reply  to  it,  that  a  railroad  by 
steam  on  the  line  of  a  great  thoroughfare  would  increase 
and  not  depreciate  the  value  of  property  on  that  thorough¬ 
fare.  The  opposition  does  not  rest  on  any  grounds  that 
show  that  property  would  be  injured  in  value,  but  on  the 
blind  prej  udices  and  hide-bound  selfishness  of  such  proper- 
ty-owners,  who  oppose  everything  from  lack  of  capacity 
to  understand  it,  precisely  as  that  class  of  men  did  oppose 
in  their  day  the  Hudson  River  Railroad,  the  Croton 
Aqueduct,  and  the  Central  Park.  There  is  nothing  to  do 
with  these  men  but  to  ride  over  them.  In  the  City  of 
New  York  this  best  route  means  Broadway,  the  central 
route,  and  the  Fourth  or  Third  avenues  as  a  route  on  the 
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east  side,  and  the  Eighth  or  Ninth  Avenues,  up  town,  on 
the  west  side,  whichever  the  men  who  are  going  to  put 
their  money  in  it,  may  select. 

Second — When  the  route  is  determined  a  plan  adapt¬ 
ed  to  it  can  be  chosen.  On  Broadway  an  underground 
would  be  the  best  plan.  It  would  cause  less  inter¬ 
ference  with  existing  travel  and  occupation,  and  it 
would  pay  because,  while  it  is  the  most  costly  plan  of 
construction,  it  is  the  route  which  would  furnish  the 
most  passenger  travel.  Mr.  Beach’s  hundred  yards  of 
tunnel  under  Broadway,  at  Murray  street,  is  an  illustra¬ 
tion  of  this  that  defies  criticism  or  refutation.  On  a  side 
avenue,  such  as  the  Third  or  the  Eighth  Avenue,  an  el¬ 
evated  road  such  as  the  Grilbert  plan,  or  others  of  that 
kind,  would  answer.  It  would  cost  less  ;  it  would  not 
injure  the  business  or  value  of  a  secondary  thoroughfare, 
and  if  the  arch  was  made  a  sheltered  cover  for  the  car¬ 
riage-way,  it  would  positively  benefit  it.  A  route 
through  the  existing  streets  ought  to  be  taken,  for  a 
road  should  not  be  compelled  to  go  to  the  expense  of 
buying  a  right  of  way,  and  we  have  streets  enough. 

Besides,  any  secondary  street  will  be  benefited  by 
having  a  line  of  rapid  transit  elevated  over  it,  and  its 
capacity  to  accommodate  travel  increased.  It  is  this 
enormous  travel  which  gives  value  to  a  thoroughfare,  and 
to  increase  the  capacity  of  a  secondary  avenue  for  travel 
is  to  give  it  a  chance  to  become  a  main  thoroughfare. 

The  principle  I  contend  for  is  this,  that  private  capital 
must  have  a  free  route  for  the  sake  and  for  the  good  of 
the  people ;  and  that  the  local  opposition  of  property 
owners  must  give  way ;  and  next,  it  must  have  a  plan 
adapted  to  the  route.  Unless  this  be  done,  private 
capital  will  not  build  the  road ;  then  the  City  must 
build  it,  and  the  City  will  have  a  free  route  and  a  free 
plan.  Every  railroad  as  yet  authorized  has  been  cursed 
by  this  vice,  a  poor  route,  and  the  money  would  not  come ; 
the  viaduct  excepted,  which  failed  for  other  reasons. 
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It  is  the  cause  of  the  people  against  Stewart,  against 
Vanderbilt,  against  the  Second  Avenue  owners  and  against 
every  one  else  who  stands  in  the  way.  The  question 
is  not  whether  we  are  in  favor  or  against  any  particular 
scheme,  but  whether  we  will  meet  the  just  and 
necessary  conditions  on  which  a  road  can  be  build  at 
all.  This  is  a  higher  ground,  on  which  we  can  all  unite. 

Now  take  a  few  illustrations  to  prove  the  truth  of  this. 

Mr.  Beach’s  Broadway  Underground  had  the  best 
route  in  the  City,  on  a  plan  not  too  expensive  for  such 
a  route,  and  could  have  found  capital  to  build  it,  if  it 
had  not  most  unwisely  been  twice-  vetoed  by  Governor 
Hoffman.  The  Central  Underground  had  a  very  valua¬ 
ble  charter  but  a  poor  route,  hence  the  capital  ready  to 
be  put  into  it,  in  case  it  could  have  obtained  Broadway, 
has  hesitated  and  it  has  not  been  built.  This  road 
should  have  a  route  under  Broadway,  and  then  this 
road,  if  ever  an  underground  can  be  built  there,  will 
have  a  fair  chance.  The  Gilbert  Elevated  road  has  a 
plan  adequate  to  any  other  avenue  than  Broadway,  but 
it  has  a  poor  route.  It  is  a  new  illustration  of  the  vice 
which  has  hitherto  defeated  rapid  transit.  The  property- 
owners  on  the  Second  Avenue  have  influenced  the  Com¬ 
missioners  to  locate  the  road  so  as  to  compel  a  short 
turn  from  the  Second  Avenue,  through  Twenty-third 
street  in  First  Avenue,  and  then  to  return  to  the  Second 
Avenue  by  another  sharp  turn.  No  assumption  is  more 
unjust  than  that  the  owners  of  property  on  that  avenue, 
because  they  are  rich  and  do  not  ride  in  the  street-cars, 
are  any  better  than  their  fellow- citizens  who  reside  on 
that  Avenue  above  Twenty-third  street ;  or  that  the  rail¬ 
road  would  be  an  annoyance  to  them  or  an  injury  to 
their  property.  The  Legislature  should  grant  to  this 
Company  a  good  route.  The  interests  of  the  whole 
people  are  superior  to  the  fancies  of  a  few  men  who  live 
on  the  Second  Avenue,  superior  to  their  assumptions  and 
mistakes ;  so  give  this  Company,  on  all  parts  of  the 
road,  a  route  planned  wholly  for  the  good  of  the  people, 
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SO  that  they  can  have  an  unimpeded  chance  of  apply¬ 
ing  for  capital. 

The  scheme  of  having  a  road  built  for  the  people  by 
the  City  is  getting  to  be  popular,  and  very  many  good 
men  are  earnestly  in  favor  of  it.  It  assumes  that  private 
capital  will  not  build  the  road.  This  is  erroneous,  for 
the  conditions  on  which  private  capital  builds  railroads 
have  not  yet  been  met.  The  question  whether  the  City 
should  build  it  for  the  good  of  the  people,  whether  it 
is  a  proper  public  work,  is  debateable,  and  they  wisely 
leave  it  to  a  vote  of  the  people.  They  recognize  the 
necessary  conditions  of  success  by  asking  a  free  route 
wherever  it  is  found  best,  and  a  plan  varying  according 
to  circumstances  adapted  to  the  route.  All  the  facts 
show  conclusively  that  there  must  be  (1)  the  best  route 
chosen  ;  (2)  a  plan  adapted  to  the  route;  (3)  so  that  private 
capital  will  build  it,  or  else  that  it  must  be  taken  up  as 
a  public  work. 

This  question  of  public  policy  underlying  this  scheme, 
whether  it  is  a  public  work  in  the  sense  in  which  the  City 
ought  to  undertake  it,  we  do  not  now  propose  to  discuss. 
We  can  all  see  that  the  doctrine  and  principles  on  which 
such  questions  rest  are  not  so  unbending  that  it  cannot 
be  done  when  the  public  need  is  urgent,  and  the  public 
advantage  is  great.  The  Erie  Canal  was  constructed  as 
a  public  work.  The  danger  attending  such  a  scheme  is 
this,  that  there  will  be  opposition  to  it :  that  it  will  have 
great  popularity  ;  and  that,  in  the  hesitation  at  such  a 
public  measure,  some  man  like  Commodore  Vanderbilt 
will  jump  aboard  and  capture  the  idea,  and  make  the 
City  pay  the  whole  or  a  portion  of  the  cost  of  his  road. 
He  did  just  such  an  exploit  last  winter.  On  the  Fourth 
Avenue  he  wanted  four  tracks,  an  extension  of  time,  and 
a  right  to  go  by  steam  down  to  the  City  Hall.  He  has 
obtained  them.  The  people  wanted  the  tracks  in  the 
Fourth  Avenue  sunk  and  arched  over,  and  to  go  to  the 
City  Hall  by  steam  :  what  have  they  obtained  ?  He  will 
sink  his  tracks  as  far  as  he  pleases,  and  the  City  will  pay 
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half  the  expense,  and  he  will  build  his  road  to  the  City 
Hall  if  he  pleases,  and  if  the  City  pay  for  that  also.  No 
man  better  understands  how  to  wait  till  a  measure  or  an 
enterprise  promises  success  and  then  to  capture  it. 

The  Gilbert  road  has  one  feature  that  greatly  commends 
it.  If  it  could  make  a  circuit  from  Harlem  River  to  the 
Battery,  one  line  on  the  east  side  and  the  other  on  the 
west  side  of  the  City,  and  then  by  branches  connect  with 
the  second  story  of  all  the  ferry  houses  and  steamboat 
landings  down  town,  and  on  the  Harlem  River  with  the 
new  Northern  and  Boston  road  and  all  the  roads  that 
leave  the  City  northwardly,  it  would  give  great  facilities 
to  travel  and  connect  all  routes  of  travel  with  the  resi¬ 
dence  and  business  portions  of  the  city,  so  as  to  save 
surface  travel  almost  entirely. 

Railroad  transit  through  New  York  would  cease  to  be 
under  the  dominance  of  Commodore  Vanderbilt.  A  trav¬ 
eler  could  enter  New  York  from  the  north  or  east  and 
go  away  westward  by  the  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania  and 
Erie  roads,  as  readily  as  by  the  Hudson  River  road. 
The  discomforts  and  delays  of  a  transit  across  the  City 
would  no  longer  operate  against  those  roads  and  in  favor 
of  the  Vanderbilt  roads. 

EXEMPTION  OF  BONDS  AND  MORTGAGES  FROM  TAXATION. 

The  taxation  of  a  mortgage  on  land,  which  is  also 
taxed,  so  that  the  property  itself  is  taxed  and  also  the 
debt  secured  by  it,  is  double  taxation  in  its  most  obvious 
and  unjust  form.  There  is  no  justification  for  it ;  none 
is  even  attempted.  There  is  no  principle  to  rest  it  on. 
There  are  no  advantages  to  be  derived  from  it.  None  to 
the  City  in  increase  of  revenue  ;  none  to  the  owner  of  the 
land,  and  none  to  the  holder  of  the  mortgage. 

The  injustice  of  this  as  double  taxation  is  conceded  by 
two  statutory  provisions,  the  first  where  the  individual’* 
stockholder  of  a  corporation  is  not  taxed  for  his  stock 
where  the  corporation  is  liable  to  taxation  on  its  capital ; 
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the  second  where  a  man  may  deduct  his  indebtedness 
from  his  personal  property  subject  to  taxation. 

In  this  City,  notwithstanding  all  the  efforts  made  to 
discover  personal  property  and  to  subject  it  to  taxation, 
but  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  mortgages  are  reached 
and  taxed  as  personal  property.  The  persons  best  qual¬ 
ified  to  form  opinions  upon  this  proportion  have  said 
that  not  more  than  ten  per  cent.,  or  perhaps  twenty  per 
cent,  of  all  the  mortgages  held  and  owned  here  are  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  personal  property  subjected  to  taxation. 
The  revenue  derived  from  this  small  proportion  is  an  in- 
sufiicient  recompense  for  the  depreciation  of  the  value  of 
real  estate,  which  would  greatly  increase  if  money  on 
mortgage  were  free.  The  owner  of  the  land  on  which  the 
mortgage  is  placed  has  no  deduction  made  from  his  tax 
because  the  mortgagee  also  pays  a  tax  on  his  interest  in 
the  same  land,  and  the  mortgagee  pays  a  tax  upon  prop¬ 
erty  already  once  taxed. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  injustice  and  disadvantages  of 
this  double  taxation  are  very  great : 

It  violates  the  sound  rule  that  taxation  should  be 
placed  upon  visible  and  tangible  property,  and  not  upon 
paper  evidences  or  representatives  of  property. 

For  the  growth  of  any  city,  town  or  village,  it  is  essen¬ 
tial  that  money  should  be  easy  on  mortgage.  Take  credit 
away  from  the  land-owner,  or  rather  the  means  of  mak¬ 
ing  his  land  available  as  credit,  and  at  once  you  place 
him  under  disadvantages  ;  he  is  prevented  from  carrying 
out  his  plans  for  building,  and  when  building  ceases  all 
growth  in  value,  trade,  and  prosperity  comes  to  an  end  ; 
it  reacts  everywhere.  Lending  money  on  mortgages  on 
real  estate  is  one  of  the  safest  forms  of  investment  for 
those  who  want  interest  on  their  money,  and  even  in  these 
days  of  Government  stocks  and  railroad  bonds  by  the 
hundreds  of  millions,  it  is  the  favorite  form  of  invest¬ 
ment.  Kow  if  this  is  not  obstructed  and  interfered  with, 
the  land  owner  has  good  credit,  his  immense  capital 
locked  up  in  land  can  be  made  available,  and  he  can  go 
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forward  and  build  hotels,  warehouses,  stores,  and  resi¬ 
dences  to  meet  all  demands,  and  a  city  or  village  will 
grow.  This  fact  is  indisputable,  and  this  ease  of  money 
on  mortgage  is  the  necessary  condition  of  growth. 

It  is  bad  enough  for  the  land-owner  to  have  to  encoun¬ 
ter  the  competition  of  an  active  money  market,  tempted 
by  all  sorts  of  enterprises.  When  you  add  to  that  the 
double  taxation  of  all  money  lent  to  him  on  mortgage 
you  linish  him  up.  This  is  done  at  the  same  time  that 
the  money  put  into  the  stock  of  corporations  and  into 
governments  is  free  from  taxation.  The  result  is  inevi¬ 
table,  that  only  those  persons  who  are  exempted  from 
the  taxation,  or  who  hope  to  escape  from  it,  will  lend  on 
mortgage.  There  are  some  who  are  exempted,  for  in¬ 
stance,  all  corporations  such  as  life  insurance  companies 
and  savings  banks ;  and  there  are  some  who  may  rea¬ 
sonably  hope  to  escape,  such  as  non-residents  of  the 
county  and  others  who  have  indebtedness  to  offset  against 
it.  It  is  true  that  only  a  small  proportion  of  those  who 
do  lend  on  mortgage  are  taxed  on  thek  mortgages,  but 
all  are  liable  to  be,  and  this  apprehension,  and  their  in¬ 
ability  to  swear  it  off'  honestly  if  they  are  assessed,  keeps 
them  from  lending. 

Now  the  effect  of  this  is  that  in  this  great  financial 
centre,  where  money  from  all  the  world  comes  for  invest- 
ment,  it  goes  through  the  City  into  every  form  of  enter¬ 
prise  and  investment,  and  but  a  small  proportion  can  be 
had  on*  mortgage.  The  tax  of  2  or  3  per  cent,  taken  off 
the  7  per  cent,  interest  reduces  the  net  income  to  4  or  5 
per  cent.,  and  that  no  one  is  content  to  put  up  with. 

The  supply  of  money  for  mortgage  investment  being 
thus  obstructed  and  diminished,  the  cost  of  obtaining  it 
is  greatly  increased.  The  difficult}^  of  carrying  property 
and  the  losses  by  foreclosure  are  also  increased,  and  the 
growth  of  the  City  and  all  its  prosperity  is  retarded  by 
an  unwise  and  unjustifiable  policy  from  which  nobody 
gains. 

In  the  neighboring  State  of  New  Jersey,  in  the  counties 
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extending  north  of  the  Raritan,  the  counties  bordering 
on  this  City  and  tapping  its  wealth  and  population,  mort¬ 
gages  have  been  exempted  from  taxation  since  1866.  No 
one  will  dispute  that  the  northern  end  of  this  island  and 
the  contiguous  portions  of  A\^estchester  County  have  as 
many  natural  advantages  for  population  and  business  as 
New  Jersey.  The  banks  of  the  Harlem  are  as  good  a 
seat  for  a  great  manufacturing  town  as  the  banks  of  the 
Passaic,  where  Paterson  and  Newark  are  located.  But 
you  cannot  turn  land  into  a  city  and  build  factories  and 
houses  unless  you  have  money  easy  on  mortgage,  and 
you  can  if  you  do.  That  is  the  whole  of  it ;  on  one 
side  you  see  the  Harlem  River  almost  vacant,  and  on  the 
other  side  you  see  the  Passaic  not  to  be  surpassed  as  a 
busy  manufacturing  area  by  any  in  the  United  States ; 
filled  by  a  population  and  business  too,  that  mostly  be¬ 
longs  to  this  City,  and  which,  other  things  being  equal, 
would  stay  in  this  State  rather  than  go  away  from  it. 
Look  at  the  growth  of  these  counties  in  New  Jersey  in 
population  and  taxable  valuation  for  a  few  years  past : 


POPULATION  OF  THE  COUNTIES  IN  NEW  JERSEY  BORDER¬ 
ING  ON  THE  CITY  OF  NEW  YORK. 


1860. 


Bergen .  21,618 

Essex .  98,877 

Hudson .  62,717 

Middlesex .  34,812 

Morris .  34,677 

Passaic .  29,013 

Union .  27,780 


309,494 


1870. 

1872. 

30,122 

Estimated 

31,923 

143,839 

iC 

152,831 

129,067 

a 

143,337 

45.029 

a 

47.071 

43,137 

a 

44,829 

46,468 

a 

49,958 

41,859 

44,673 

479,521 

514,622 

The  population  increased  from  1860  to  1870,  170,027 
or  55  per  cent.  Estimating  the  increase  from  1870  to 
1872  in  the  same  proportion,  the  increase  from  1860  to 
1872  has  been  205,128. 
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TAXABLE  PROPERTY  IN  THE  COUNTIES  OF  NEW  JERSEY 

BORDERING  ON  NEW  YORK. 


1865. 

1866. 

1867. 

1868. 

Essex . 

Hudson  . 

Middlesex . 

Morris . 

Passaic . 

Union  . 

Bergen  . 

$49,509,400 

54,310,755 

17,069,000 

16.288,000 

12,870,389 

14,611,700 

15,937,239 

$69,788,725 

63,837,913 

20,509,000 

21,803,285 

16,377,658 

18,131,000 

18.791,843 

$74,920,000 
72,360,176 
21,783,000 
22  000,000 
18,918.676 
18,924,000 
19,902,584 

$84,344,000 

78,849,212 

21,996,000 

23,129,512 

21,826,900 

21,461,000 

20,846,619 

Totals . 

180,596,483 

229,239,424 

248,808,436 

272,453,243 

1869. 

1870. 

1871. 

1872. 

Essex . 

$94,373,000 

$100,691,000 

$112,042,000 

$123,520,000 

Hudson  . 

85,133,272 

88,670,950 

101,049,284 

97  478.477 

Middlesex . 

22,053,000 

22,413,000 

22,837,000 

23,070.000 

Morris . 

23,760  000 

24,576,156 

25,147,730 

26  453,947 

Passaic . 

24,205,000 

26.215,609 

28,056.824 

30,621,707 

Union . 

23,553,000 

24,096,000 

26,861  000 

28.603,000 

Bergen . 

23,212,941 

25,561,997 

26,269,836 

27,442,788 

Totals . 

296,290,213 

312  224,712 

342,263,674 

357,189,919 

In  these  seven  years  the  property  in  these  counties  at 
the  valuations  put  upon  it  for  purposes  of  taxation  has 
rapidly  increased.  From  1865  to  1872  it  has  doubled, 
the  increase  being  $176,593,436.  This  $176,593,436  of 
property  on  such  valuations  means  a  growth  of  four  hun¬ 
dred  millions  at  the  valuations  placed  upon  the  property 
in  the  hands  of  its  owners,  or  at  its  market  prices. 

This  is  the  rate  at  which  these  counties  have  been  feed¬ 
ing  upon  this  city  for  a  few  years  past.  How  have  they 
done  it — by  exempting  mortgages  from  taxation  as  per¬ 
sonal  property,  and  tlius  encouraging  such  investments  ; 
and  by  increasing  railroad  facilities  to  convey  all  this 
population  to  and  from  the  city.  There  are  now  running 
from  the  Hew  Jersey  shore  of  the  Hudson,  opposite  the 
city,  the  New  Jersey  Central,  the  Pennsylvania,  the  Mor¬ 
ris  and  Essex,  the  Erie,  the  Midland  and  the  New  Jersey 
Northern  ;  all  of  them  with  branches,  and  new  roads  are 
projected  everywhere.  The  fierce  fight  against  the  rail¬ 
way  monopolists  seems  to  have  a  fair  show  of  success, 
and  the  extreme  of  a  general  railroad  law  is  likely  to  be 
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the  result.  If  the  railroad  projects,  now  agitated  for  new 
lines  from  the  New  York  ferries,  and  branches  to  exist¬ 
ing  roads  are  carried  out,  the  whole  area  within  thirty 
miles  of  New  York  will  be  covered  by  such  a  net- work 
that  no  man’s  house  will  be  out  of  sight  of  a  railroad 
which  will  bring  him  into  the  city  by  so  frequent  trains 
that  he  will  not  have  to  carry  a  time-table. 

Doubtless  much  of  this  growth  is  due  to  natural 
causes,  and  to  the  enterprise  and  spirit  of  its  population. 
But,  compared  with  the  growth  of  any  other  section  of 
the  country,  both  in  wealth  and  population,  it  is  enor¬ 
mous  and  unapproached,  and  shows  plainly  enough  that 
it  has  had  rich  resources  to  feed  upon. 

The  amounts  of  real  and  of  personal  property  in  these 
aggregates  of  property  are  not  readily  ascertainable,  as 
the  accounts  of  the  State  officers  do  not,  in  all  cases, 
show  them,  but  an  approximate  estimate  would  be  that 
the  personal  estate  was  at  the  present  time  about  24  per 
cent. ,  and  the  real  estate  about  76  per  cent,  of  the  whole. 

On  the  other  side  of  New  York,  Brooklyn  and  Kings 
County  which  includes  it,  have  likewise  grown  rapidly 
in  wealth  and  population. 

The  population  in  this  County  has  been  as  follows : 

, - 1860 - ^  , - 1870 - s  , - 1872 - , 

Kings  Co.  279,122.  419,921.  Estimated  448,109. 

The  population  increased  from  1860  to  1870,  140,799 
or  50  per  cent.  Estimating  the  increase  from  1870  to 
1872  in  the  same  proportion,  the  increase  has  been  from 
1860  to  1872,  168,987. 

VALUATIONS  OF  PROPERTY  IN  KINGS  COUNTY  FOR 


TAXATION. 

1865.  1866.  1867.  1868. 

Real  .  !$108  997,536  $120,128,856  $129,498,066  $140,493,442 

Personal .  16,915,382  23  688,430  21,476,981  19,497,817 


Totals  .  125,912,918  143,817,286  150,975,047  159,991,259 

1869.  1870.  1871.  1872. 

Real  .  $189,154,438  $189,154,438  $196,758,764  $202,778,043 

Personal .  19,278,605  19,278,605  19,726,751  16,456,490 


208,433,043  208,433,043  216,485,515  219,234,533 


Totals 
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In  these  years  the  property  has  largely  increased  in 
valuation,  but  the  increase  has  been  in  the  valuations  of 
the  real  estate,  the  valuations  of  personal  property  have 
diminished.  In  1865  the  personal  was  17  per  cent,  of  the 
whole  ;  in  1872  it  was  but  7i  per  cent,  of  the  whole. 


As  a  third  illustration,  take  the  counties  of  this  State 
near  enough  to  draw  supplies  of  population  from  it  and 
to  have  residents  doing  business  in  the  City.  Their  in¬ 
crease  in  population  has  been  as  follows : 


POPULATION  OF  THE  COUNTIES  IN  NEW  YORK  NEAR 

THE  CITY  OF  NEW  YORK. 


1860. 

1870. 

1872. 

Queens . 

.  57,391 

73,803 

Estimated 

77,085 

Suffolk . 

.  43,275 

46,924 

ec 

47,752 

Richmond . 

.  25,492 

33,029 

u 

34,535 

Westchester . 

.  99,497 

131,348 

u 

137,708 

Putnam . 

.  14,002 

15,420 

a 

15,700 

Dutchess . 

.  64,941 

74,041 

(t 

75,861 

Rockland . 

.  22,492 

25,213 

a 

25,757 

Orange  . 

.  63,812 

80,902 

a 

84,320 

Totals  . . 

.  390,902 

480,680 

498,718 

The  population  increased  from  1860  to  1870,  89,778  or 
twenty-three  per  cent.  Estimating  the  increase  from  1870 
to  1872  in  the  same  proportion,  the  increase  has  been 
from  1860  to  1872,  107,816. 
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During  these  years  in  these  counties  the  property  has 
increased  but  very  little  in  total  valuation,  not  more  than 
812,047,047,  or  about  eight  per  cent.  There  has  been  a 
great  difference  between  the  real  and  personal.  The  val¬ 
uations  of  real  estate  have  increased  from  $119,067,238  to 
$137,395,928,  or  fifteen  per  cent,  while  the  valuations 
of  personal  estate  have  decreased  from  $36,295,969  to 
$30,222,436  or  seventeen  per  cent.,  and  personal  property 
is  nineteen  per  cent,  of  the  whole. 

Now,  for  a  contrast  with  the  City  of  New  York,  take 
its  statistics  of  growth  in  population  and  in  property  at 
tax  valuations : 

POPULATION. 

r-l86c>-^  1870— ^  ^1872-^ 

New  York,  813,669  942,292  Estimated,  968,017 

The  population  increased  from  1860  to  1870,  128,623, 
or  not  quite  fifteen  per  cent.  Estimating  the  increase  in 
the  same  proportion,  the  increase  from  1860  to  1872,  the 
gain  has  been  from  1860  to  1872,  154,348 ;  or  19  per  cent. 


TAX  VALUATIONS  IN  NEW  YORK. 


Real.  Personal,  Total. 

1865  .  427,360,884  181,428,471  608,789,355 

1866  .  478,993,084  257,994,974  736,988,058 

1867  .  555,447,062  276,389,451  831,836,513 

1868  .  623,236,555  284,580,224  907,816,779 

1869  . 684,140,769  281,142,696  965,283,465 

1870  .  742,202,525  305,317,699  1,047,520,224 

1871  .  769,302,250  ,  306,947,395  1,076,249,645 

1872  .  797,148,665  ‘  306,949,422  1.104,098,087 


This  shows  that  between  1865  and  1872  the  valuations 
of  the  real  estate  have  increased  from  $427,360,884  to 
$797,148,665,  or  85  per  cent.  ;  that  the  valuations  of  the 
personal  estate  have  increased  from  $181,428,471  to 
$306,949,422,  or  70  per  cent.  ;  that  in  1865  the  personal 
estate  was  30  per  cent,  of  the  whole,  and  in  1872  the  per¬ 
sonal  estate  was  28  per  cent,  of  the  whole. 
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- ^ 

In  all  the  counties  whose  statistics  we  have  given,  a 

large  proportion  of  their  population  has  just  as  pervad¬ 
ing  business  relations  with  this  City,  and  just  as  close  a 
dependence  upon  it,  as  the  population  of  our  own 
up-town  wards  ;  they  travel  to  and  from  the  City  on  their 
daily  business  as  fully  as  the  tides  of  travel  up  and  down 
our  own  streets.  They  are  in  all  respects,  laying  aside 
geographical  boundaries,  a  part  of  the  City ;  as  a  Me¬ 
tropolis  it  is  one  great  City  including  and  extending  over 
them  all. 

Now,  over  all  these  suburbs  and  outskirts,  and  outly¬ 
ing  counties,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  northern 
end  of  our  own  island,  they  have  two  great  things 
which  we  wholly  lack  to  our  great  disaster — rapid  transit 
and  free  money  on  mortgage. 

They  have  rapid  transit.  New  Jersey  has  it  by  the 
numerous  railroads  and  ferries  of  which  I  have  spoken. 
Staten  Island  has  it  by  steamboat  ferries,  a  railroad 
across  the  island  and  its  access  to  the  City  by  Bergen 
Point.  Brooklyn  has  it  by  numerous  ferries  and  b3^  a 
population  spreading  out  on  all  sides,  not  restricted  as 
we  are  within  narrow  lines  ;  the  residence  sections  for  all 
classes  extending  in  a  circuit  within  easy  reach,  and  not 
as  in  this  City  stretched  out  one  beyond  the  other  up  the 
length  of  the  island.  Brookljm  has  the  promise  of  it 
also  by  the  Steam  Transit  Company,  already  organized 
and  now  completing  its  capital,  to  construct  a  road  from 
the  terminus  of  the  new  bridge,  not  far  from  the  Fulton 
Ferry,  to  diverge  and  by  various  branches  to  recall  all 
parts  of  the  suburbs  by  steam.  The  river  counties  also 
have  it  by  the  Hudson  River  and  Harlem  Railroads,  and 
by  the  numerous  lines  of  steamers  running  to  all  points 
on  the  shores  of  the  river. 

It  is  true  of  all  these  steam  lines  of  transit  that  places 
ten  or  twenty  miles  distant  are  reached  more  comfort¬ 
ably,  and  in  less  time  from  the  business  portions  of  the 
City,  than  the  portions  of  this  very  island  abreast  of  the 
Central  Park.  We  are  reduced  here  to  the  sorest  straits. 
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and  no  man  can  safely  live  on  this  island  farther  away 
from  his  business  than  he  can  ride  in  pleasant  weather 
or  walk  in  wintry  and  stormy  weather  :  for  our  present 
facilities  are  diminished  one-half  as  soon  as  a  storm  sets 
in  and  walking  becomes  dithcult. 

These  counties  have  also  money  easy  on  mortgage, 
that  is,  mortgages  are  exempted  from  taxation  as  per¬ 
sonal  property. 

In  New  Jersey  this  exemption  in  the  counties  named, 
is  by  law.  In  Kings  Count}^,  where  the  law  is  the  same- 
as  it  is  here,  the  assessors  take  the  responsibility  and 
nullify  the  law  by  not  including  mortgages  as  personal 
property.  This  is  apparent  from  the  small  proportion 
that  personal  property  bears  to  real  property  in  their 
tables  of  valuation.  In  the  other  counties  near  by  ns, 
it  has  long  been  notorious  that  they  give  to  people  living 
in  New  York  in  the  winter  and  in  the  country  in  the 
summer  the  inducement  to  make  the  country  and  not 
the  city  their  place  of  residence,  by  fixing  very  low  val¬ 
uations  on  their  personal  property.  There  is  many  a 
New  York  merchant  who,  by  this  plan  of  residence,  saves 
enough  from  the  taxes  he  would  have  to  pay  if  he  resided 
here  to  pay  the  whole  or  a  good  portion  of  his  annual 
expenses.  In  these  low  valuations  of  personal  property 
it  is  evident  that  they  cannot  take  anything  that  is  merely 
representative  and  not  visible  property  into  account,  and 
no  man  is  beset  by  any  inquisitive  questions,  or  made  to 
give  answers  as  to  the  particulars  of  his  investments. 

The  effects  of  these  causes  are  :  first,  that  New  York  is 
increasing  but  slowly  in  population,  while  the  two  border 
areas  are  increasing  in  population  at  a  rate  which  in 
twenty  years  would  give  Kings  County  on  one  side,  and 
the  border  counties  of  New  Jersey  on  the  other,  to  each 
of  them,  a  greater  population  than  will  be  contained  on 
this  island  ;  secondly,  that  the  increase  in  wealth  in  these 
two  adjacent  districts  is  equally  enormous.  But  you 
see  that  their  valuations  are  kept  low.  In  New  York 
the  necessity  of  high  taxation  and  the  attempt  to  delude 
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the  taxpayers,  by  putting  up  the  valuations  and  keeping 
down  the  rate  while  the  tax  was  actually  increased,  has 
forced  up  high  valuations  of  property  and  high  taxes 
greatly  beyond  any  proportion  due  to  the  increase  of 
population.  In  Brooklyn  the  rates  of  valuation  are  very 
low.  In  New  Jersey  the  proportion  between  the  popula¬ 
tion  and  the  valuations  of  property  is  as  one  to  S695  ;  in 
Kings  County  as  one  to  $445  ;  in  the  river  counties  as  one 
to  $337  ;  while  in  New  York  City  it  is  as  one  to  $1,141. 
In  New  Jersey  personal  property  is  24  per  cent,  of  the 
whole  property  at  tax  valuations;  in  Brooklyn  7i-per 
cent. ;  in  the  river  counties  19  per  cent.  ;  and  in  New  York 
28  per  cent. 

If  it  be  said  in  answer  to  'this  that  a  great  commercial 
city  has  a  larger  proportion  of  wealth  to  population  than 
suburban  districts,  the  reply  is,  that  it  is  so,  and  that  this 
wealth  belongs  to  the  people  who  reside  in  the  suburbs, 
who  hold  it  in  the  city,  and  neither  here  nor  where  they 
reside  pay  any  taxes  upon  it. 

What  we  want  is  exemption  of  mortgages  from  taxa¬ 
tion  and  rapid  transit.  What  we  have  is  neither ;  and 
worse  than  that,  all  the  country  about  us  have  both. 
We  are  in  a  centre  where  all  around  us  this  discrimina¬ 
tion  is  made  against  us  and  in  favor  of  our  neighbors. 
We  need  these  measures  of  relief  not  to  advance  nor 
to  hold  our  own,  but  to  save  us  from  remediless  finan¬ 
cial  disaster. 

If  you  need  any  proof  of  the  value  and  working  of  these 
measures  you  can  see  it  in  the  success  of  our  neighbors 
in  feeding  upon  and  depleting  this  City.  All  the  pros¬ 
perity  and  growth  which  has  its  source  in  the  City  accrues 
to  and  benefits  them,  and  New  York  lies  desolate  with 
the  growth  of  high  taxes,  and  nobody  disposed  to  see 
that  any  relief  is  necessary. 

Now  I  wdll  give  you  a  single  contrast,  by  way  of  illus¬ 
tration,  of  this  depletion  and  waste  of  this  City  under  mal¬ 
administration  and  the  growth  of  New  Jersey  by  greater 
political  wisdom.  Take  the  banks  of  the  Harlem  River, 
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the  water  way  from  the  Hudson  River  to  the  Sound.  The 
opening  of  Hellgate  will  bring  this  into  close  proximity 
with  the  ocean  and  with  all  the  foreign  steamer  trade 
with  broad  and  deep  water.  It  has  a  masterly  position 
for  all  foreign,  coasting,  and  inland  navigation  ;  there  is 
no  place  like  it  for  the  receipt  and  shipment  of  manufac¬ 
tured  goods  and  produce ;  it  communicates  readily 
with  the  West  by  the  river,  the  canal  and  the  chain  of 
lakes.  It  is  at  the  point  where  the  railroads  from  the 
East,  the  North  and  the  West  can  most  conveniently 
bring  the  freight  that  comes  to  the  vicinity  of  the  City, 
and  new  railroads  leaving  the  City  northwardly  will  con¬ 
tribute  to  its  prosperity.  When  the  project  of  a  railroad 
bridge  across  the  Hudson  is  carried  out,  it  will  bring 
many  of  the  railroads  that  now  terminate  at  Jersey  City 
over  to  this  side  of  the  Hudson  and  to  the  banks  of  the 
Harlem. 

This  river  should  be  opened  for  navigation  of  all  sorts 
from  the  Hudson  to  the  East  River,  with  a  channel  much 
more  than  400  feet  wide,  for  that  narrow  channel  was 
adopted  without  forethought,  and  with  a  good  depth  of 
water.  The  lay  of  the  land  at  the  eastern  end  of  the 
river  about  Harlem  and  Mott  Haven  is  very  favorable  for 
the  construction  of  basins  and  docks,  and  alFords  large 
accommodation  for  shipping  and  the  coasting  trade,  not 
anywhere  to  be  surpassed.  The  level,  broad  stretching 
plains  of  Harlem  on  the  south,  and  of  Morrissania  and 
W  est  Farms  on  the  north  side  of  the  river,  are  very  fa¬ 
vorable  for  the  residences  of  those  classes  of  populatiom 
who  desire  pleasant,  accessible  and  not  too  expensive 
sites  ;  while  the  hills  of  Fordham  to  the  west  will  afford 
sites  for  villas  and  the  more  costly  residences  not  to  be 
surpassed  by  any  of  the  City  suburbs,  and  destined  soon 
to  become  as  celebrated  as  similar  villa  suburbs  around 
Paris  or  London.  These  regions  bordering  on  the  Har¬ 
lem  River  are  well  adapted  to  manufacturing  business 
such  as  lines  the  valleys  of  the  Connecticut  and  gives  so 
thriving  an  appearance  to  Newark ;  they  fulfill  all  the 
conditions  of  low  priced  land,  broad  areas  for  the  resi- 
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dences  of  the  laboring  classes,  and  immediate  access  to 
lines  of  transportation,  necessary  for  the  establishment 
of  a  great  manufacturing  town.  In  time  these  regions 
will  surpass  any  other  as  the  centre  of  lines  of  steam  and 
water  transportation. 

Look  at  it  as  you  will,  you  cannot  escape  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  a  few  millions  spent  on  the  Harlem  river,  in 
opening  it  for  navigation,  will  be  all  that  is  necessary  to 
bring  about  this  change,  and  to  ,add,  at  an  early  day, 
one  hundred  millions  to  the  valuations  of  property  for 
purposes  of  taxation. 

While  N  ew  York  has  been  utterly  indifferent  to  these 
chances,  and  unable  to  comprehend  the  advantage  of  a 
small  outlay  for  a  great  result,  see  what  has  been  done 
in  New  Jersey  ? 

Along  the  Jersey  shore  of  the  Hudson,  from  Hoboken 
to  Communipaw,  the  greatest  enterprise  and  activity  has 
been  displayed  for  the  past  seven  years  in  docks,  basins, 
railroad  piers,  bulkheads,  storage  yai'ds  and  ware¬ 
houses,  to  bring  the  railroads  and  the  shipping  side  by 
side,  to  receive  and  discharge  freight  without  expense  for 
local  transportation.  The  railroads  are  covering  im¬ 
mense  areas  with  their  tracks  and  warehouses,  and  build¬ 
ing  the  basins  for  the  ship  to  lay  alongside  the  freight 
car.  This  makes  this  shore  at  once  a  very  favorable  site 
for  all  the  business,  manufacturing  and  commercial, 
which  thrives  at  a  great  entrepot  of  merchandise,  the 
place  for  the  easy  receipt  of  raw  materials,  and  the  ship¬ 
ment  of  manufactured  goods  over  all  the  world.  They 
are  spending  twice  as  much  money  there  as  needs  to  be 
spent  on  the  Harlem  river.  New  Jersey  has  the  two 
great  advantages  which  are  denied  to  the  City  of  New 
York,  money  easy  on  mortgage,  and  rapid  transit  by  a 
dozen  roads  and  their  branches,  by  which  all  who  do 
business  at  Jersey  City  can  reside  comfortably  and  econ¬ 
omically  through  the  broad  expanse  of  beautiful  country 
twenty  or  thirty  miles  in  the  interior. 
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In  this  city  we  must  be  rid  of  these  two  loads  and  ob¬ 
structions,  we  must  have  money  easy  on  mortgage,  cap¬ 
ital  for  the  local  land  owner.  This  is  not  a  matter  of 
any  doubt.  Each  one  of  us  has  it  in  his  own  experience, 
and  each  can  testify  how  rapidly  buildings  would  pro¬ 
gress  if  this  suicidal  policy  were  overthrown — if  the  New 
York  money  ceased  to  go  to  New  Jersey  for  mortgage 
investments,  and  we  had  an  unobstructed  chance  at  the 
great  money  fountains  in  our  midst.  There  is  one  point 
more.  This  policy  of  building  up  a  neighboring  State  at 
our  own  expense,  because  they  are  sagacious  enough  to 
make  this  discrimination  and  take  advantage  of  our  mis¬ 
take,  has  gone  on  too  long.  We  are  in  a  financial  con¬ 
dition  in  this  city  which  needs  immediate  relief.  Owing 
to  a  debt  contracted  for  which  no  benefit  was  received,  we 
are  subjected  to  a  heavy  rate  of  taxation.  It  will  soon 
be  intolerable,  and  can  be  diminished  in  one  way  only. 
The  city  must  be  built  up  over  its  whole  area  ;  we  must 
spend  some  money  for  which  we  receive  a  benefit.  The 
real  estate  on  this  island  is  valued  at  about  $800,000,000, 
the  greater  portion  of  it  as  improved  houses  and  lands 
on  the  lower  half.  If  the  whole  island  were  built  up, 
and  all  the  land  taxed  at  high  values,  as  houses  and  lands, 
the  tax  valuation  would  be  nearly  $2,000,000,000.  This 
would  increase  the  property  on  which  the  tax  was  laid, 
and  diminish  the  rate  of  the  tax. 

Now,  we  have  tens  of  thousands  of  business  population 
who  go  away  to  reside,  and  who  are  taxed  in  New  Jersey 
and  elsewhere.  They  would,  many  of  them,  remain 
here.  The  debt  cannot  be  reduced  except  by  payment, 
and  that  means  taxes.  The  expenses,  however  economi¬ 
cally  administered,  cannot  be  greatly  reduced,  and  that 
means  taxes ;  but  what  we  can  do  is  to  increase  our 
property,  increase  the  value  of  the  property  in  the  city 
subject  to  taxation,  and  to  reduce  the  rate,  and  that 
means  prosperity  and  success.  To  this  there  are  no  surer 
means  than  rapid  transit  and  the  exemption  of  bonds 
and  mortgages  from  taxation. 
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I  wish  to  illustrate  this  to  you  more  fully  ;  I  ask  your 
attention  to  the  statistics  of  the  advance  in  this  city  of 
the  valuations  of  real  estate,  for  the  purposes  of  tax¬ 
ation. 

I  take  the  dividing  line  between  the  wards  at  40th 
street ;  above  it  are  the  19th,  22nd,  and  12th  wards,  the 
19th  ward  lying  between  40th  and  86th  streets,  west  of 
the  6th  avenue,  the  22nd  ward  lying  between  the  same 
streets  and  east  of  the  6th  avenue,  the  12th  ward  occupy- 
iug  the  whole  of  the  island  above  86th  street.  Below 
40th  street  are  the  other  nineteen  wards  into  which  the 
city  is  divided.  Taking  the  island  from  the  Battery  to 
155th  street,  thus  excluding  the  Fort  Washington  dis¬ 
trict,  this  street  divides  it  into  nearly  equal  areas,  if  al¬ 
lowance  be  made  for  the  land  occupied  by  the  Central 
Park  and  the  other  parks  in  the  northern  area. 

Then  two  areas  represent,  in  a  general  way,  one  the 
solidly  built  up  portion  of  the  city  and  the  other  the 
vacant  portion  up  town,  although  within  a  few  years  past 
thousands  of  houses  have  been  erected  above  4()th  street. 

The  relative  growth  of  the  two  sections  in  respect  to 
the  valuations  of  property  has  been  as  follows  : 


^i86o.— , 

Below  40th  street.  $855,149,223. 
Above  “  “  42,734,646. 

Total,  $397,883,869. 


r— 1872,— ^ 

$591,110,415. 

206,038,250. 


$797,148,665. 


The  lower  area  in  that  period  increased  sixty-six  per 
cent.,  the  upper  one  about  five  hundred  per  cent.  This 
is  a  striking  difference. 

The  lower  area  is  built  up,  is  not  subject  to  speculative 
influences,  and  except  under  the  necessity  of  increasing 
valuations,  so  as  to  meet  excessive  taxation,  has  not  any 
natural  cause  for  any  great  further  increase. 

The  upper  area  is,  four-fifths  of  it,  yet  vacant ;  it  is 
peculiarly  subject  to  speculative  influences,  and  the  prop¬ 
erty  will  rapidly  increase  in  value.  In  some  localities 
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there,  land  will  be  fully  equal  in  value  to  any  locality 
down  town.  On  the  average,  when  the  land  is  occupied, 
it  will  be  worth  more  than  the  land  down  town.  The 
mere  process  of  building,  of  turning  personal  into  real 
property,  will  double  its  value  ;  it  is  an  area  capable  of 
very  great  increase  of  value.  If  it  were  built  up,  its 
value  would  easily  sum  up  to  1,000  or  1,200  millions  of 
dollars  for  the  purposes  of  taxation. 

These  facts  prove  conclusively  a  few  propositions  : — 

1.  That  the  expenditures  made  by  the  city  on  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Park  and  the  West  side  improvements,  have  pro¬ 
duced  great  results.  This  upper  area  has  been  directly 
benefited  by  them.  The  charge  made  on  the  city,  over 
and  above  the  assessments  for  benefit  laid  upon  the  adja¬ 
cent  property  for  these  improvements,  viz.  : — 

Central  Park, 

Central  Park  extension. 

Circle  at  Eighth  Avenue  gate. 

Plaza  at  Fifth  Avenue  gate. 

Boulevard, 

Seventh  Avenue,  above  110th  street. 

Sixth  Avenue,  above  110th  street, 

Riverside  Park  and  Avenue, 

Morningside  Park  and  Avenue, 

Broadway  Widening, 

do  not  exceed  in  the  aggregate  $15,000,000.  The  city 
have  had  to  pay  interest  on  these  sums  as  the  improve¬ 
ments  have  been  made.  It  amounts  now  to  $1,000,000 
a  year.  The  whole  thing  has  not  cost  much  more  than 
the  new  Court  House. 

The  immediate  result  of  this  expenditure  has  been  this 
great  increase  in  the  value  of  property.  The  increase  in 
the  receipts  from  taxation  on  this  upper  area,  over  and 
above  the  rate  of  increase  of  the  lower  area,  has  been 

sufficient  to  pay  the  cost  of  these  improvements,  and  the 
3 
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interest  five  times  over ;  in  the  year  1872  the  gain  in  tax¬ 
ation  due  to  this  increase  is  000, 000  a  year. 

2.  The  expense  to  the  city  of  completing  all  the  im¬ 
provements  now  projected  would  not  exceed  $10,000,000. 
It  would  produce  an  increase  in  the  tax  valuations  of 
real  estate  of  another  $100,000,000.  These  improvements 
should  be  completed  without  any  delay 

3d.  If  we  had  had  these  improvements  completed,  the 
exemption  of  bonds  and  mortgages  from  taxation,  and 
rapid  transit  seven  years  ago,  we  would  have  saved  to  the 
city  a  large  portion  of  the  wealth  and  population  which 
during  that  period  have  been  drawn  off  to  Brooklyn  and 
New  Jersey.  If  we  can  have  them  now,  we  can  restore 
to  the  city  its  proper  growth. 

4th.  The  debt  of  the  city,  roundly  held  at  $100,000,- 
000,  involves  heavy  taxation  for  interest  ;  the  rapid  in¬ 
crease  of  valuations  without  corresponding  increase  in 
real  value,  while  in  all  the  other  counties  of  the  State 
the  valuations  have  been  kept  down,  gives  us  an  un¬ 
duly  large  share  of  the  State  taxes  to  bear.  The  annual 
expenditures  of  the  city,  which  must  continue  to  be  on  a 
generous  scale,  adds  to  the  amount.  Our  taxation  is, 
and  must  continue  to  be  heavy.  It  cannot  be  reduced. 
There  is  but  one  way  to  lighten  the  burden,  and  that  is 
to  have  it  raised  on  $2,000,000,000  of  property,  instead  of 
$1,100,000,000  as  it  now  is. 

5th.  The  present  valuation  can  be  increased  in  one 
way  only  ;  by  the  increase  in  the  valuation  of  real  estate 
in  actual  value  and  not  merely  assessed  value. 

It  cannot  be  accomplished  by  increasing  the  valuations 
of  personal  property.  We  are  already  higher  than  all 
our  vicinage,  and  the  effect  is  seen  in  withdrawing  per¬ 
sonal  property  from  this  city,  and  in  attracting  away  our 
wealthy  residents  who  are  liable  to  taxation  on  personal 
property.  It  is  precisely  this  effect  we  want  to  counter¬ 
act  ;  and  it  can  be  done  by  decreasing  and  not  increas¬ 
ing  the  valuations  on  personal  property,  and|in  no  other 
way.  Besides,  the  sound  rule  is  that  only  tangible  and 
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■visible  personal  property,  and  not  paper  representatives 
of  property,  are  to  be  taxed.  This  principle  has  been 
established  by  Mr.  Wells  ;  it  is  sound,  and  it  will  ulti¬ 
mately  prevail. 

6.  The  only  financial  relief  is  to  be  found  in  making 
real  estate  actually  grow  in  real  value,  and  then  bringing 
it  under  taxation.  It  can  be  made  to  grow  by  pushing 
these  projected  improvements  to  immediate  completion, 
by  rapid  transit  and  by  easy  money  on  mortgage.  There 
is  no  other  way  possible. 

Delay  does  great  injustice  to  the  property  in  this  upper 
area.  The  work  is  half  done,  the  assessments  are  heavy. 
It  ought  to  be  completed  so  that  property  may  reap  the 
benefits  of  what  has  been  done.  The  whole  property 
on  the  West  side  would  not  rent  for  enough  to  pay  the 
taxes  on  it. 

Real  estate  can  atford  to  bear  the  burden  of  this  taxa¬ 
tion  if  this  relief  is  given  to  it.  When  it  is  made  ready 
for  occupation  and  houses  are  built  and  rented,  three 
per  cent,  would  be  a  burden  of  taxation  far  lighter  than 
one  per  cent,  while  it  stands  vacant  and  waste,  and  for 
lack  of  this  relief  cannot  be  built  on  and  rented. 

If  personal  property  is  subjected  to  taxation  at  low 
valuations  and  low  rates,  the  result  will  be  the  great  ac¬ 
cumulation  of  personal  property  and  money  at  this,  its 
natural  fountain  and  centre.  Money  in  abundance  here 
would  react  on  the  value  of  real  estate,  and  give  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  build  on  it,  so  as  to  make  it  produce  the  larg¬ 
est  returns.  Thus  real  estate  might  .^well  afford  to  let 
personal  go  free  in  this  City,  and  itself  bear  the  taxation 
of  both.  Such  a  course  would  tend  to  the  prosperity  of 
the  City,  and  it  is  now  time  to  reverse  the  policy  of  the 
past  ten  years  of  which  we  are  feeling  the  evil  effects. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLIC  PARKS. 

Beyond  any  question,  when  Mr.  Green  gave  the  whole 
of  his  time  to  this  Department  it  was  well  managed,  and 
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its  business  was  done  promptly  in  many  notable  in¬ 
stances.  If  he  were  to  give  his  time  to  it  there  is  no  man 
among  us  his  equal  in  experience,  fine  taste,  patient  in¬ 
vestigation,  mature  judgment,  harmonious  adjustment  of 
details  and  energy  for  these  great  works  of  municipal 
improvement.  His  letter,  day  before  yesterday,  to  the 
Mayor,  shows  clearly  that  his  views  of  the  financial 
condition  of  the  City  call  for  the  progress  of  these 
improvements.  He  says : 


‘‘You  will  observe  that  this  communication  relates  to 
the  current  ordinary  expenses  of  the  government,  ^nd 
that  it  in  no  respect  proposes  to  check  or  hinder  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  great  public  improvements  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  or  adornment  of  the  City.  These  should  go  forward 
under  a  wise  and  liberal  direction,  stimulated  by  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  that  enlightened  reform  which  inflexibly  insists 
that  the  money  of  the  people  should  be  so  applied  as  to 
realize  actual  results  for  every  dollar  expended.” 

Nothing  could  be  better  than  this  if  he  would  only 
attend  to  it.  But  with  one  office  in  his  hands,  the  Comp- 
trollership,  which  gives  him  more  than  he  or  any  one 
man  can  well  attend  to,  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  admin¬ 
ister  the  affairs  of  the  Park  Department.  His  adminis¬ 
tration  there,  holding  everything  for  his  own  examination 
and  judgment,  is  only  a  hindrance.  Nothing  could  be 
better  for  the  Department  than  his  head  in  it,  nothing 
can  be  worse  for  it  than  his  foot  upon  it.  The  present 
situation,  with  his  resignation  in  the  hands  of  the  Mayor 
not  accepted,  is  worse  than  all.  He  is  neither  in  nor  out, 
and  things  are  at  a  standstill.  Clearly  he  should  decide. 
The  Department  should  be  organized  for  efficient  ener¬ 
getic  work,  with  him,  if  he  will ;  if  not,  then  without 
him.  It  is  disastrous  for  the  best  interests  of  the  City 
to  have  the  Department  drag  as  it  has  for  the  past  year. 
Either  he  or  the  Legislature  should  decide  this  question 
speedily. 

Still  much  work  has  been  done  in  the  Department,  not- 
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withstanding  the  bulk  of  the  business  at  its  board  con¬ 
sists  of  entertaining  propositions  and  laying  them  indefi¬ 
nitely  upon  the  table.  Topographical  surveys  have  been 
made  of  the  Morningside  Park,  and  to  some  slight  ex¬ 
tent,  of  the  Riverside  Park.  The  treatment  of  these 
parks  has  been  for  months  under  the  consideration  of 
Mr.  Olmsted,  whose  ability  is  everywhere  displayed 
over  the  surface  of  the  Central  Park,  so  that  the  best 
devised  plans  for  the  ornamentation  of  these  grounds  may 
be  decided  on  and  carried  out  in  the  ensuing  summer. 

A  great  man  recently  taken  from  us  gave  a  singular 
illustration  of  the  acuteness  of  his  judgment  and  the 
masterly  comprehension  of  his  genius.  Although  not  in 
any  sense  an  investor  or  dealer  in  land,  on  three  occa¬ 
sions  he  made  purchases  for  his  own  purposes,  evincing 
power  and  sagacity  not  surpassed  by  the  oldest  among 
us.  I  speak  of  James  Gordon  Bennett.  When  he  pur¬ 
chased  his  newspaper  office  for  the  Herald  he  chose  a  lo¬ 
cation  which  has  turned  out  to  be  the  finest  for  business 
purposes  of  the  whole  business  portion  of  the  city. 
When  he  bought  a  city  residence  it  was  on  the  summit  of 
Murray  Hill,  at  the  corner  of  Fifth  Avenue  and  Thirty- 
eighth  street,  the  finest  point  on  that  grand  avenue. 
When  he  wanted  a  suburban  villa  he  chose  the  summit 
of  Fort  Washington,  on  the  west  side.  You  cannot 
mention  a  man  who  did  but  three  things  in  real  estate 
and  match  him.  In  each  case,  though  he  was  devoted 
to  the  duties  of  his  profession,  he  made  the  selection  of 
the  very  best.  If  anything  marks  his  career  it  is  untir¬ 
ing  energy  and  constant  success.  Let  us  accept  the 
omen.  The  Boulevard,  which  stretches  from  the  gate 
of  the  Park  at  Fifty-ninth  street  and  passes  northwardly, 
will,  when  its  extension  is  completed,  pass  by  that  villa 
on  the  summit  of  Fort  Washington.  It  is  the  grand 
avenue  of  the  West  side,  and  it  will  become,  in  time,  with  . 
the  parks  on  either  side  of  it,  the  seat  of  the  highest 
value  land  can  attain  on  this  island.  We  all  know  how 
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land  has  risen  in  value  on  the  Fifth  avenue  during  the 
past  seven  years  :  seven,  and  in  some  cases  ten-fold.  No¬ 
body  doubts  that  such  an  advance  will  occur  again  ;  there 
is  but  one  place  for  it.  It  is  on  the  West  side,  from  Fifty- 
ninth  street  to  Fort  Washington.  There  will  the  high 
values  of  this  decade  be  exceeded  as  much  as  present 
values  exceed  those  we  were  accustomed  to  before  the 
war.  When  will  the  time  come  ?  It  will  come  as  soon 
as  we  have  rapid  transit,  the  exemption  of  mortgages 
from  taxation,  and  with  the  vigorous  prosecution  of  the 
work  on  the  parks,  the  grading  and  sewering  of  streets. 
We  have  done  a  great  deal  of  work  on  these  subjects 
before  now.  We  have  still  a  great  deal  to  do,  and  en¬ 
couragement  to  do  it. 
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Mr.  Wheeler  H.  Peckham  then  addressed  the  meet¬ 
ing  on  the 

EXEMPTION  OF  BONDS  AND  MORTGAGES  FROM  TAXATION. 

Gentlemen  of  the  West  Side  Association : 

For  several  years  past  the  question  has  been  agitated 
whether  bonds  and  mortgages  are  properly  the  subject 
of  taxation. 

It  is  perhaps  unnecessary  to  remark  that  although 
bonds  and  mortgages  have  served  as  the  point  on  which 
to  raise  the  question,  the  principle  at  issue  atfects  the 
taxation  of  all  credits,  whatever  shape  they  may 
assume. 

The  system  of  taxation  now  in  existence  in  this  State, 
and,  I  believe,  in  all  the  other  States  of  the  Union,  was 
designed  to  be  of  the  simplest  possible  description. 

Taxes,  in  a  certain  sense,  are  levied  on  the  individuals 
composing  the  community  ;  but  only  in  respect  to  the 
property  they  may  possess.  Our  taxes  are  supposed  to 
come  under  the  denomination  known  to  political  econo¬ 
mists  as  direct ;  that  is,  they  are  supposed  to  be  levied 
directly  upon  the  persons  who  ultimately  bear  them. 
As  matter  of  fact,  but  an  extremely  small  portion  of  our 
State  taxation  is  direct  taxation. 

Take  the  tax  on  real  estate  for  instance,  from  which 
by  far  the  largest  portion  of  the  revenue  is  received,  and 
which  is  popularly  regarded  as  peculiarly  a  direct  tax. 
It  is  really  direct  only  wdiere  levied  on  the  occupier  or 
the  one  who  is  using  the  real  estate.  If  the  owner  is  not 
the  occupier,  or  one  who  is  using  the  real  estate,  and  the 
tax  is  levied  on  him,  it  is  an  indirect  tax,  because  he 
adds  the  tax  to  the  rent,  and  the  tax  is  ultimately  paid 
and  borne  by  the  tenant  or  person  who  actually  uses  the 
property.  A  house-tax,  says  Mr.  Mill,  is  a  direct  tax  if 
levied  on  the  occupier  of  the  house  ;  if  levied  on  the 
builder  or  owner,  it  would  be  an  indirect  tax. 
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In  some  cities  the  custom  of  landlords  is  to  rent  their 
premises  at  a  certain  rent,  the  tenant  paying  the  taxes  ; 
in  others  at  a  certain  rent  the  landlord  paying  the  taxes  ; 
in  some,  both  methods  are  in  use.  It  is  evident  that  the 
real  bnrden  of  the  tax  is  not  shifted  by  this  form  of  the 
lease.  Whether  a  tenant  pays  $1,000  rent  or  no  tax, 
or  $900  rent  and  $100  tax,  is  a  matter  of  indifference, 
both  to  tenant  and  landlord.  The  landlord  fixes  his 
rent  at  that  percentage  on  its  cost  which  is  the  ordinary 
average  profit  on  capital  similarly  invested  as  to  security 
and  desirableness.  That  he  must  have,  or  he  will  not 
not  invest. 

To  that  sum  he  adds  the  tax,  if  he  pays  it  himself,  or 
he  requires  the  tenant  to  pay  it.  If  the  same  man  owns 
different  pieces  of  real  estate,  some  of  which  he  occupies 
and  some  he  rents,  he  stands  to  the  tax  law  in  a  double 
aspect.  As  to  what  he  occupies,  the  tax  is  direct,  and 
he  pays  it  himself  ;  as  to  what  he  rents,  the  tax  is  indi¬ 
rect,  and  is  paid  by  the  tenant. 

We  have  in  this  a  complete  explanation  of  the  com¬ 
parative  indifference  with  which  large  capitalists  have 
regarded  the  late  enormous  municipal  frauds  and  the 
consequent  great  increase  in  taxation.  They,  many  of 
them,  have  an  immense  bill  of  taxes  to  pay  ;  but  they 
were  perfectly  aware  that,  except  on  that  portion  of  it 
occupied  by  themselves,  they  were  merely  the  means 
or  instrument,  as  it  were,  that  imposed  the  burden  on 
other  shoulders  than  their  own. 

Of  course  taxation  may  easily  be  carried  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  that  it  will  fall  on  the  persons  who  happen  to  be 
landlords  at  the  moment. 

Taxes  cannot  be  indefinitely  increased  on  real  estate 
with  the  result  that  they  will  be  paid  by  the  occupier 

or  one  who  uses  it  any  more  than  on  other  forms  of 

€/ 

property. 

When  the  tax  on  any  property  is  so  large  that  the  ten¬ 
ant  or  consumer  can  not  pay  the  usual  net  rent  and 
the  tax,  and  still  so  use  the  property  if  employed 
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productively,  as  to  make  the  average  rate  of  pro¬ 
fits  in  the  business  in  which  he  is  employed,  or  afford  to 
eontinue  to  use  it  if  not  employed  productively  but  for 
final  consumption,  then  the  tax  must  fall  on  the  land¬ 
lord  and  thus  depreciate  the  value  of  his  property. 

If  he  wishes  to  sell  it  he  can  only  do  so  for  a  sum  so 
much  less  than  its  former  value  as  will  enable  the  ten¬ 
ant  to  pay  the  tax  and  the  usual  average  profit  on  such 
sum  so  invested.  Such  a  process  of  increasing  the  tax 
may  be  carried  to  the  extreme  of  rendering  the  property 
utterly  valueless.  With  each  diminution  in  the  exchange¬ 
able  value,  however,  the  assessable  value  must  equally 
diminish,  so  that  the  moment  the  amount  of  the  tax  is 
equal  to  the  power  of  the  tenant  to-  pay,  and  still  make 
the  average  profit  or  keep  within  his  means  of  expendi¬ 
ture,  increase  of  the  tax  will  bring  no  increase  of  rev- 
■enuue  and  must  consequently  be  abandoned. 

I  allude  to  these  matters  preliminarily,  in  order  to 
show  that  our  system  is  by  no  means  so  simple  as  it 
was  undoubtedly  designed  to  be,  and  further,  to  call  at¬ 
tention  to  the  fact,  that  in  no  department  of  human  af¬ 
fairs,  in  none  of  the  classifications  of  phenomena,  are  the 
real  more  totally  different  from  the  apparent  than  in  the 
relations  between  government  and  individuals  created 
by  the  collection  of  taxes. 

We  tax  people  in  relation  to  their  property,  and  for 
purposes  of  taxation  we  divide  property  into  real  and 
personal.  Real  property  is  land  and  fixtures  thereon 
erected.  Personal  property  is  defined  so  as  to  include 
not  only  that  which  is  properly  so  called,  but  also  bonds, 
notes,  accounts,  &c.,  in  brief,  everything  that  to  lawyers 
is  embraced  in  the  term  choses  in  action,  or  to  laymen 
in  the  terms  securities  or  credits. 

For  the  sake  of  brevity,  I  propose,  unless  specially 
otherwise  stated,  to  include  in  the  term  securities,  every¬ 
thing  that  would  be  covered  by  it,  or  by  the  terms  cred-’ 
its  or  choses  in  action. 
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The  law  then  requires  that  persons  shall  be  taxed  in 
relation  to  the  securities  they  possess. 

In  so  doing  it  of  course  assumes  that  securities  are 
property,  and  that  a  person  is  able  to  pay  taxes  in  re¬ 
spect  to  the  securities  he  possesses,  the  same  as  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  actual  property  he  may  possess. 

I  propose,  to-night,  to  state  and  to  very  briefly  dis¬ 
cuss,  live  propositions — 


First,  Securities  are  not  property  or  capital,  and  con¬ 
stitute  no  element  in  production.  They  are  simply  in¬ 
struments  for  the  transfer  and  distribution  of  capital ; 
capital  and  human  labor  being  the  only  means  of  pro¬ 
duction. 

Second.  Not  being  property,  i.  e.  capital  or  labor,  no 
tax  can  be  paid  in  respect  to  them.  If  any  be  actually 
levied,  it  is  an  indirect  tax,  and  falls  ultimately  upon 
the  borrower — upon  the  maker,  and  not  the  holder,  of 
the  security. 

Third.  The  difficulties  and  objections  that  are  added 
to  the  present  taxation  of  securities  by  the  existing 
usury  law. 

Fourth.  The  hardships  under  the  present  law  peculiar 
to  borrowers  on  mortgage  securities. 

Fifth.  The  remedy  and  its  effect. 

First.  That  securities  are  not  property. 


I  can  best  convey  to  you  the  idea  that  I  mean  to  con- 
vey  by  a  simple  illustration. 

Suppose  the  State  of  New  York  isolated  from  the  rest 
of  the  world,  but  in  itself  as  exhibiting  the  ordinary  phe¬ 
nomena  of  commercial  life,  and  with  vast  debts  and  cred¬ 
its  between  its  inhabitants. 

Suppose  now  that  by  law  all  debts  were  repudiated — 
thus  making  all  securities  valueless — would  any  property 
be  lost  to  the  community?  Would  there  be  any  less 
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mills,  machinery,  buildings,  &c  ?  Clearly  not.  The  finan¬ 
cial  relations  of  individuals  would  be  change^:but.  the 
total  of  property  in  the  community  would";  bd  "justdlie 
same  as  before.  • 

On  the  other  hand,  suppose  a  warebousd  obgoods;  had 
been  destro^^ed,  it  is  evident  that  the  comm^nity;^  aS'a, 
whole,  would  have  suffered  a  loss,  i.  e.  there*  wOulff  be 
less  property  in  the  community  than  before. 

To  the  Jews,  the  year  of  jubilee,  though  it  cancelled 
all  existing  obligations,  was  not  regarded  as  a  year  of 
national  disaster  ;  would  it  not  have  been,  had  it  caused 
a  destruction  of  actual  property  to  the  nominal  amount 
of  the  securities? 

f 

Or  to  take  an  illustration  of  the  present  day.  Owing 
to  its  non-redeemable  character,  our  national  currency  is 
confined,  in  its  use  and  circulation,  to  our  own  coun¬ 
try. 

Suppose  it  all  suddenly  destroyed !  it  is  evident  that 
the  nation  would  have  lost  nothing  except  the  labor  and 
materials  required  to  reprint  a  similar  amount ;  but  sup¬ 
pose  a  metallic  currency  to  be  thus  suddenly  destroyed, 
clearly,  the  nation  would  have  lost  the  whole  nominal 
sum.  It  could  only  be  replaced  by  the  production 
of  the  metals  from  the  mines,  or  the  purchase  thereof 
from  foreign  countries.  Securities  we  thus  find  to  be 
nothing  but  obligations  between  individuals  as  to  the 
transfer  of  property.  They  are  not  property  :  they  are 
contracts  with  respect  to  it. 


>  j  >  i  j 


Second.  My  second  proposition  is  that  no  person  can 
pay  a  tax  in  respect  to  the  securities  he  holds  ;  in  other 
words,  securities  can  pay  no  tax. 

“Such  a  tax,”  says  Mr.  Mill,  “ would  be  equivalent 
“to  a  tax  on  interest ;  if  sufficiently  heavy  to  be  of  any 
“importance,  it  would  disturb  the  established  relation 
“between  interest  and  profit,  and  the  disturbance  would 
“  redress  itself  by  a  rise  in  the  rate  of  interest  and  a  fall 
“in  the  price  of  land  and  of  all  securities.” 
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The  reason  is  very  simple.  Credit,  though  never  any¬ 
thing  pi  ore  than  a  transfer  of  capital  from  hand  to  hand, 
is  .generally  and  naturally  a  transfer  to  hands  more  com  • 
pejtent.to  employ  tlie  capital  efficiently  in  production, 
i  Suppose,  then,  A  possessed  of  $10,000,  but  out  of 
business^,  pr,  having  no  opportunity  in  his  business  for 
productive  dse  of  his  $10,000  ;  suppose  B  in  business  and 
in  need  of  $10,000  to  use  therein.  B  borrows  of  A. 
The  business  results  in  a  profit.  From  that  profit  B 
must  first  pay  all  taxes  incurred  in  the  course  of  the 
production.  He  must  then  pay  to  A  the  interest  agreed 
upon,  and  the  balance  is  profit  for  himself. 

Now,  suppose  the  security  to  be  taxed  in  A’s  hands. 

It  is  evident  that  the  fund  raised  by  B,  by  his  pro¬ 
ductive  use  of  that  $10,000,  is  the  only  fund  from  which 
that  tax  can  be  paid.  If  A  pays  it  in  the  first  instance, 
and  by  so  doing  reduces  his  interest  below  the  average 
rate  ordinarily  received  on  loans  with  equal  security  of 
investment,  he  will  require  the  repayment  thereof  from 
B.  B  must  either  repay  or  A  will  cease  to  lend.  B  will 
repay  so  long  as  he  can  do  so  and  still  have  the  ordinary 
average  of  profits. 

It  is,  however,  perfectly  evident  that  A  will  not  loan 
and  pay  a  tax,  unless  his  net  interest  is  equal  to  the 
average  rate  of  net  interest  in  the  market,  and  that  rate 
will  depend  upon  the  demand  and  supply  of  loanable 
capital,  a  matter  altogether  beyond  the  province  of 
Government. 

'  If  while  the  lender  pays  the  tax,  the  general  rate  of 
interest  should  fall,  the  borrower  would  receive  the 
benefit  in  that  the  lender  would  not  redemand  from  the 
borrower  the  tax,  or  a  portion  of  the  tax,  he  had  paid. 

My  proposition  then  is,  that  all  taxes  securities,  M 
and  to  be  more  specific,  all  taxes  on  bonds  and  mort¬ 
gages  are  paid  by  the  borrower,  and  until  Government 
can  find  some  wav  to  control  the  value  of  loanable 
capital,  they  always  will  be  paid  by  the  borrower. 
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Third.  The  difficulties  of  the  present  condition  of 
things  are  materially  increased  by  the  present  usury  law* 

Where  the  tax  is  levied  on  the  lender  in  the  first  in¬ 
stance,  his  only  remedy,  as  we  have  seen,  is  to  recollect 
it  from  the  borrower  in  the  shape  of  interest. 

Our  usury  law,  however,  limits  the  rate  of  interest  to 
seven  per  cent,  under  penalty  of  loss  of  the  principal. 

As  matter  of  fact  that  law  does  not  in  the  least  affect 
the  value  of  loanable  capital  ;  or,  in  other  words,  the 
ordinary  rate  of  interest.  It  follows  that  when  the  tax 
law  is  enforced,  the  lender  adopts  one  of  two  alterna¬ 
tives.  1st.  He  violates  the  usury  law  and  demands  a 
still  higher  rate  to  compensate  for  the  risk  run  in 
breaking  it ;  or,  2d,  he  withdraws  his  loan  and  rein¬ 
vests  where  he  does  not  meet  with  this  difficulty. 

As  matter  of  fact,  the  usury  law,  in  this  State,  has 
but  a  very  partial  existence  and  practically  no  enforce¬ 
ment. 

It  is  virtually  repealed  as  to  all  corporations  by  an 
enactment  prohibiting  them  from  pleading  it.  It  has  no 
relation  to  the  sale  of  existing  securities.  A  vendor  of 
property,  partly  on  credit,  will  increase  his  price  so  as 
to  cover  the  loss  he  must  sustain  in  the  discount  he  will 
pay  on  the  sale  of  his  security. 

The  consequence  is,  that  lenders  of  capital  buy  the 
obligations  of  corporations  or  existing  securities  at  such 
rates  as  enable  them  to  pay  any  tax  imposed  upon 
them  and  still  have  the  ordinary  rate  of  interest  on 
their  actual  investment ;  and  the  further  consequence 
is,  that  borrowers  who  cannot  give  such  or  similar  secur- 
ties,  find  great  difficulty  and  expense  in  the  negotiation  of 
loans  at  all.  Of  course  these  are  not  all  the  alternatives 
employed.  A  law  inconsistent  with  the  actual  condition 
of  things  is  evaded  in  many  ways.  Borrowers  either 
make  false  returns,  or  false  returns  are  connived  at  and 
agreed  upon  between  holders  of  securities  and  the  taxing 
officers. 
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I  know  of  cases  where  the  taxing  officers  have  been  told 
that  they  must  take  a  certain  assessment  known  to  be 
greatly  under  the  actual  value,  or  the  estate  would  be 
removed  to  another  county,  and  have  acquiesced. 

Although  securities  have  been  regarded  as  taxable 
property,  it  is  notorious  that  until  quite  recently  they 
have  been  practically  exempt  from  taxation,  and  that 
even  now  the  law  as  to  them  is  to  a  very  great  extent  a 
dead  letter. 

This  artificial  a  priori  reasoning  is,  however,  by  no 
means,  the  only  evidence  we  have  that  this  tax  falls  on 
borrowers  and  that  its  continuance  is  mainly  a  hardship 
as  to  them. 

We  need  no  evidence  to  prove  that  it  is  “the  galled 
jade  that  winces,  not  they  whose  withers  are  unwrung.” 

For  several  years  last  past,  indeed,  ever  since  taxation 
in  our  country  has  become  so  great  as  to  begin  to  be  bur¬ 
densome,  the  question  of  the  repeal  of  this  tax  has  been 
agitated. 

The  persons,  however,  asking  for  its  repeal  are  hor- 
roioers^  not  lenders. 

Not  a  single  money  lender  can  be  found  in  their  ranks. 
Money  lenders  have  no  difficulties,  no  hardships  of 
which  to  complain.  The  whole  borrowing  market  of  the 
world  is  open  to  them.  By  the  increased  facilities  of 
travel  and  of  communication,  and  by  the  concentration 
of  capital,  markets  the  most  distant  are  brought  to  their 
very  door.  They  readily  loan  their  capital  and  at  the 
net  market  rate. 

But  the  business  men  who  want  capital  and  who  can¬ 
not  give  the  securities  requisite  under  existing  laws  :  it 
is  on  them  that  the  burden  falls,  it  is  they  who  complain. 
Their  energies  are  crippled,  their  enterprises  languish, 
because  of  their  inability  to  obtain  the  requisite  capital, 
without  paying  for  its  use  a  greater  proportion  of  their 
profits  than  their  more  fortunate  competitors  in  other 
pursuits. 
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It  is  these  men  who  appeal  for  a  modification  of  the 
existing  law,  who  say  to  the  Legislature  that  the  theory 
of  political  economists  coincides  with  their  own  experi¬ 
ence,  and  that  where  both  agree  there  cannot  well  be  a 
mistake. 

Fourth.  There  are  some  features  of  the  present  tax 
law  that  bear  with  peculiar  hardship  on  borrowers  on 
real  or  mortgage  securities. 

In  estimating  the  value  of  his  personal  property,  the 
taxpayer  deducts  from  the  total  the  amount  of  his  debts 
and  it  is  the  difference  only  that  is  regarded  as  taxable 
property. 

If,  however,  a  man  owns  only  real  estate,  he  is  not  al¬ 
lowed  to  deduct  from  its  value  the  debts  he  may  owe. 
He  must  pay  the  tax  on  his  real  estate  even  though  he 
owe  twice  its  value. 

The  inequality  of  this  law  as  to  owners  of  real  or  per¬ 
sonal  property  is  at  once  apparent. 

Jn  view  of  the  principles  we  have  just  investigated,  we 
perceive  that  its  effect  on  the  owner  of  encumbered  real 
estate  is  to  subject  him  to  double  taxation. 

To  illustrate  again.  Suppose  A,  the  owner  of  a  lot 
worth  $15,000,  which  he  wishes  to  improve.  He  has  no 
more  capital.  He  borrows  of  B  $10,000,  and  builds  a 
house  on  his  lot,  giving  a  mortgage  as  security.  When 
the  house  is  done,  A  is  taxed  on  the  value  of  house  and 
lot.  B  also  is  taxed  on  the  mortgage  he  holds.  Now, 
before  the  loan,  A  had  $15,000  in  a  lot  and  was  taxed 
for  it,  B  $10,000  in  loanable  capital  and  was  taxed  for  it. 
Whole  amount  of  taxable  property,  $25,000,  whole  am¬ 
ount  taxed,  $25,000.  After  the  loan,  A  has,  as  before 
the  lot,  $15,000,  and  he  has  also  B’s  $10,000,  in  the  shape 
of  a  house  on  it,  for  which  B  has  A’s  obligation.  B 
has  no  property,  though  he  has  a  right  to  receive  $10,000 
of  property  from  A.  A  has  now  tangible  property  $25, - 
000.  B  has  none.  The  whole  amount  of  property  is 
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therefore  just  as  it  was  before,  $25,000.  No  more  pro¬ 
perty  has  been  created,  only  while  it  was  divided  before, 
it  is  now  held  by  one  person.  B,  however,  is  taxed  on 
his  security  as  $10,000. 

The  result  is  that  $25,000  worth  of  property  is  taxed 
at  a  valuation  of  $85,000,  simply  because  the  owner  of 
the  lot  did  not  own  the  requisite  capital,  but  had  to  bor¬ 
row  it.  As  we  have  seen,  A  must  pay  the  tax  imposed 
on  B’s  mortgage.  The  result  is  that,  had  A  owned  the 
$10,000  capital,  the  house  and  lot  would  have  been  taxed 
at  $25,000 ;  but  as  he  had  to  borrow,  it  is  taxed  at 
$35,000. 

This  result  would  not  occur  in  personal  property,  be¬ 
cause  it  would  be  assessed  at  its  valuation  less  the  debts 
of  its  owner. 

Another  quasi  hardship,  as  things  actually  exist,  re¬ 
sults  from  the  readiness  with  which  real  securities  are 
discovered  by  the  assessors,  resulting  from  our  registra¬ 
tion  laws. 

As  the  probability  that  his  security  will  be  taxed  be¬ 
comes  greater,  the  greater  unwillingness  to  loan  i& 
evinced  by  the  possessor  of  loanable  capital,  thus  incur¬ 
ring  the  difficulties  of  the  borrower  on  real  securities. 

Those  observations  are  particularly  applicable  to  a 
great  and  rapidly  growing  city  like  New  York.  In  no 
city  in  the  world  probably  is  the  pressure  of  population 
for  place  for  habitation  and  business  so  great  as  here. 

Mere  ground,  although  first  essential,  is  by  no  means 
all  that  is  required.  The  ground  must  be  improved, 
streets  and  wards  must  be  laid  out,  paved,  sewered, 
lighted,  &c.,  means  of  rapid  communication  must  be 
provided. 

These  things  must  be  done,  and  are  done  by  the  own¬ 
ers  of  the  land. 

They  are  done  either  directly  by  their  own  agency  or 
indirectly  by  the  agency  of  Government,  and  the  ex¬ 
pense  borne  by  the  property  owners,  in  the  form  of 
taxes  and  assessments. 
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This  turning  of  a  barren  waste  or  of  mere  agricultural 
land,  into  a  finished  and  improved  city  fit  for  the  busi¬ 
ness  and  habitation  of  men,  and  selling  or  renting  the 
same  for  such  business  and  habitation,  is  as  legitimate 
and  proper  a  business,  and  quite  as  much,  to  say  the 
least,  deserving  of  encouragement  as  any  other  which 
relies  for  profits  on  selling  at  a  price  greater  than  the 
cost. 

It  is  now  the  one  business  of  all  others  that  is  tram¬ 
meled  and  handicapped  by  existing  laws. 

•  They  who  are  engaged  in  it  can  borrow  only  on  real 
estate  security,  because  their  means  are  so  invested. 

Their  enterprise  is  crippled,  their  energies  dampened, 
because  of  their  inability  to  obtain,  or  to  obtain  on  equal 
terms,  the  capital  necessary  to  improve  their  property, 
or  to  pay  the  taxes  and  assessments  thereon. 

As  a  consequence  improvements  are  not  made,  or  are 
made  much  more  slowly  than  otherwise  would  be  the 
case.  The  population  from  want  of  power  to  spread,  is 
concentrated  into  narrow  space.  High  rents  and  dimin¬ 
ished  comforts  to  the  poorer  classes  inevitably  follow. 

Nowhere  in  the  world  do  the  poor  and  middle  classes 
even,  pay  so  much  for  such  inferior  habitations,  as  in  the 
city  of  New  York.  This  has  greatly  increased  of  late 
years,  and  much  of  it  may  be  directly  traced  to  the  tax¬ 
ation  of  bonds  and  mortgages,  which  has  crippled  the 
means  of  producing  better  or  more  convenient  homes. 

I  am  perfectly  aware  that  in  the  suggestions  I  have 
here  made  to  you,  I  have  uttered  nothing  new — nothing 
that  you  will  not  find  in  almost  every  elemental  treatise 
on  political  economy. 

Their  merit,  if  any  they  have,  lies  in  the  fact  that  they 
are  not  new  and  that  they  can  readily  be  verified  by  reb 
erence  to  well  known  writers  and  to  the  facts  actually 
existing  around  us. 

It  is  not  mere  theory — it  is  plain,  simple,  economical 
fact. 

Fifth.  As  to  the  remedy  there  is  but  one.  It  is  to  ac* 
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commodate  the  laws  to  facts  and  principles,  which  laws 
cannot  control.  It  is  to  give  iip  the  idea  of  changing  the 
nature  of  things,  by  calling  them  in  law  by  a  different 
name — to  give  up  trying  to  make  credit  property,  by 
calling  it  property,  and  by  bringing  our  system  of  tax¬ 
ation  into  harmony  with  principles  now  universally  ad¬ 
mitted  and  conceded. 

In  no  country  in  the  world,  I  believe,  outside  of  the 
United  States,  are  bonds  and  mortgages  taxed  unless  by 
an  income  tax  in  common  with  income  from  other  sources. 
It  is  time  that  such  a  tax  was  abandoned  here. 

Doubtless,  our  whole  system  of  taxation  needs  revis¬ 
ion’ and  simplification — but  the  repeal  of  the  tax  on  secu¬ 
rities  is  a  measure  independent  of  any  system — required 
equally,  whether  the  present  system  is  retained  or  an¬ 
other  substituted,  and  it  should  be  immediately  enacted 
by  the  Legislature. 
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Mr.  S.  E.  Church  addressed  tlie  Association  as  fol¬ 
lows,  on  the  subject  of 

RAPID  TRANSIT. 

Mr.  President. 

I  have  come  to  this  meeting  with  but  one  idea — a  city 
railroad  for  rapid  transit  as  a  city  work  ;  but  that  idea 
is  large  enough  to  embrace  the  wealth  and  prosperity  of 
this  great  city,  and  the  comfort  and  happiness  of  all  its 
peo-ple.  It  is  now  twenty  years,  yes,  twenty-one  years, 
and  we  are  now  of  age,  in  this  great  struggle  for  the  right 
to  live,  here  in  New  York — since  John  Schuyler  first 
went  to  the  Legislature  with  a  bill  asking  permission  to 
build  a  railroad  for  rapid  transit  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  and  was  denied.  This  was  in  1852.  Since  that 
time  there  has  not  been  a  session  of  the  Legislature  in 
which  that  body  has  not  been  besieged  with  plans  from 
half  a  dozen  to  over  thirty  in  number,  as  was  the  case 
at  the  last  session,  urged  with  every  sort  of  importunity, 
backed  by  every  sort  of  promise,  supported  by  every 
kind  of  interest,  aiming  at  the  same  object.  Out  of  all 
these,  about  a  dozen  actual  charters  have  been  passed, 
involving  capital  all  the  way  from  ten  to  fifty  millions  of 
dollars,  and  for  the  last  five  years,  I  submit  to  you  that 
there  has  not  been  a  single  month  in  which  some  one  or 
more  of  them  was  not  going  to  “break  ground.”  It  is 
now  1873,  twenty-one  years,  since  this  labor  of  partu¬ 
rition  began,  and  I  ask  you  what  has  the  long  agony 
brought  forth  beyond  the  one  legged  affair  in  Greenwich 
street,  and  that  300  feet  woodchuck  hole  under  Broad¬ 
way.  Meantime,  what  has  been  the  result  in  respect  to  the 
population  and  growth  of  this  city  %  Why,  that  while 
New  York  has  increased  in  population  since  1850  but 
80  per  cent.,  Westchester  County  has  increased  in  the 
same  time  127  per  cent.,  Kings  County  230  per  cent.,  and 
Hudson  County,  New  Jersey,  477^  per  cent.  It  seems 
difficult  to  believe  by  those  who  do  not  know  it  from 
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actual  experience,  but  not  at  all  difficult  to  those  who 
do,  that  it  is  far  easier  and  quicker  to  travel  ten  miles  he- 
yond  J^s'ew  York  in  any  direction,  than  to  travel  five 
miles  in  Yew  York.  I  say  eo.sier^  for  what  is  the  con¬ 
dition  of  travel  at  the  present  time  in  this  city  ?  You  do 
not  need  that  I  should  describe  it  to  you.  Just  now  we 
are  a  million  people  fioundering  in  the  snow,  and  there 
is  not  much  travel  about  it.  But  in  its  best  estate,  what 
is  it  ?  Fifty  persons  crowded  into  a  car  made  to  hold 
twenty — men,  women  and  children  packed  together  like 
sardines  in  a  box,  the  old  man  trembling  on  his  staff, 
the  fat  market  woman  with  her  basket ;  the  delicate  lady 
and  the  disease-eaten  profligate  ;  clerk,  merchant  and 
loafer,  in  unwilling  but  resistless  contiguity,  all  hanging 
and  swinging  by  the  strap,  and  inhaling  for  two  mortal 
hours  an  atmosphere  charged  with  the  odors  of  reeking 
garments  and  fifty  full  or  empty  stomachs,  making  to¬ 
gether  an  air  fouler  than  the  stenches  of  Dante’s  Inferno. 
Surely,  surely,  there  is  reason  enough  that  our  whole 
city  should  cry  out  at  last  against  this  most  moxstrous 
INHUMANITY  OF  THE  AGE.  And  yet  Under  conditions 
like  these  we  are  attempting  to  carry  on  business,  con¬ 
tinue  social  intercourse,  and  maintain  among  rival  cities 
the  commercial  supremacy  of  Yew  York. 

Yain  hope  !  Let  us  continue  this  policy  another  dec¬ 
ade,  and  we  shall  find  Yew  York  outstripped  by  two 
or  three  of  her  competitors,  who  are  fast  crowding  upon 
her  in  population,  who  already  exceed  her  in  enterprise, 
and  will  also  surpass  her  in  influence,  wealth  and  fame. 

It  seems  not  to  be  understood  as  it  ought  to  be,  that 
the  first  condition  of  success  to  a  commercial  and  in¬ 
dustrial  people  is,  that  commerce  and  industry  should 
he  untaxed.  The  history  of  the  ‘  ‘  Free  Cities  of  Ger- 
many”  is  a  constant  illustration  of  this  teaching.  And 
yet  I  think  there  is  no  city  in  the  world  whose  commerce 
and  industry  is  laid  under  such  heavy  contribution,  as 
is  the  commerce  and  industry  of  New  York.  Think  of 
it ;  two  hours  a  day,  or  one  fifth  of  the  whole  working 
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time,  devoted  to  getting  to  and  from  business,  and 
that  in  a  city  where  pre-eminently  over  all  other  cities, 
“  time  is  money.”  Take  the  300,000  people  who  daily 
consume  two  hours  of  time  in  going  to  and  from  their 
business,  and  assume  that  the  value  of  that  time  is  but 
25  cents  an  hour,  and  you  have  a  daily  tax  of  SI 00, 000, 
or  $30,000,000  a  year,  as  the  direct  tax  upon  that  busi¬ 
ness — enough  to  build  two  sucli  railroads  as  we  need, 
every  year  we  live.  Now,  can  any  business  prosper,  or 
any  commerce  llourish,  and  endure  such  a  tax  as  this  %  It 
was  but  a  few  days  ago  that  we  read  the  details  of  a  riot  in 
London,  caused  by  the  imposition  of  a  tax  of  half  a  penny 
upon  a  box  of  matches  ;  and  yet  here  is  a  tax  of  thirty 
millions  a  year  falling  upon  everybody,  but  most  heavily 
upon  laboring  people.  I  tell  you,  my  friends,  that  if  our 
general  government  were  to  venture  upon  the  imposition 
of  a  direct  tax  upon  us  of  one-tenth  part  of  that  wdiich 
our  own  miserable  policy  has  imposed  upon  us,  it  would 
produce  a  revolution  in  a  day  !  We  endure  it  because 
we  are  blind — because  we  are  paralyzed  by  the  treachery 
and  criminality  of  the  men  whom  we  have  placed  in 
power,  and  who  have  betrayed  their  trust ; — because  we 
have  no  statesmen  left  who  seem  to  have  brain  enough, 
and  heart  enough,  and  courage  enough,  to  provide  the 
remedy  ;  and  because  we  have  a  public  press,  which, 
laying  down  its  high  prerogative,  seems  more  willing  to 
follow  than  to  lead  the  public  opinion  in  the  path  of  our 
deliverance. 

WHAT,  THEX,  IS  TO  BE  DONE  ? 

\  have  listened  with  some  interest  and  a  little  curiosity, 
not  to  say  amusement,  to  the  suggestions  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  this  Association,  and  of  some  of  the  previous 
speakers,  when  approaching  this  point  in  our  discussion. 
They  have  had  a  clear  perception  of  the  enormous  diffi¬ 
culty  under  which  we  labor,  and  of  the  imperative  neces¬ 
sity  of  relief.  They  point  out  that  our  population  is 
scattered,  our  wealth  wasted,  our  commerce  and  industry 
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paralyzed,  and  tlie  growth  of  our  City  brought  to  a 
stand- still  ;  and  then  they  proceed  to  look  wistfully 
towards  one  or  more  of  the  many  private  enterprises 
that  have  been  inaugurated  for  bringing  us  relief,  and  to 
urge,  in  plaintive  tones,  a  concentration  of  the  public 
effort  upon  some  one  of  them,  that  it  may  have  success. 
To  any  one  who  has  never  heard  the  tune  “Auld  Lang 
Syne,”  I  have  no  doubt  it  may  be  ver^^-  interesting  and 
very  sweet,  but  to  one  who  has  heard  it  from  his  child¬ 
hood  up,  it  is,  perliaps,  getting  to  be  a  little  familiar.  I 
have  said  that  it  was  in  1852  that  John  Schujder  first 
introduced  his  bill  for  permission  to  build  a  City  rail¬ 
road.  Every  year  since  that  time,  the  Legislature  has 
been  overwhelmed  with  schemes,  plans  and  plots,  for  the 
same  object ;  and  while  the  promoters  of  each  have  got 
each  other  by  the  throat,  and  held  on  as  with  the  clench 
of  death,  the  public  has  not  ceased  to  be  mocked  with 
this  same  appeal  for  a  union  of  sentiment  upon  some¬ 
body’s  plan.  There  are  twenty  plans.  The  projectors 
of  each  are  able  to  demonstrate  on  the  instant  that  their 
own  is  the  perfect  thing,  and  combines  every  condition 
of  success  ;  and  of  every  other,  that  it  is  totally  defective 
at  all  points,  and  not  worth  a  cent.  And  so,  for  twenty 
years,  we  have  listened  to  these  appeals  for  union,  and 
for  twenty  years  we  have  got  no  railroad,  and  are  no^v 
afoot  and  in  the  snow. 

Standing  at  the  end  of  this  period,  I  frankly  confess 
my  gratitude  that  w^e  have  none.  I  see,  in  the  strug¬ 
gles  of  these  private  schemers,  only  the  struggle  of  jackals 
over  the  dead  body  they  have  exhumed,  or  the  contest 
of  wolves  over  the  lamb  they  have  gotten  within  reach 
of  theii’  fangs. 

I  have  been  looking  over  the  charters  and  proposed 
charters  of  these  so-called  “  private  enterprise”  schemes, 
and  I  find  that  not  one  of  them  is  predicated  upon  any 
other  idea  than  that  of  the  rapacious  plundering  of  the 
people  of  this  city. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  present  existing  charters  of  the 
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Vanderbilt”  and  the  Gilbert”  roads,  and  they  will 
illustrate  the  whole  race.  These  charters  provide  for  a 
free  gift  of  the  right  of  way,  worth  many  millions  of 
dollars  to  the  corporators,  and  then  proceed  to  levy  the 
most  extortionate  fares  upon  the  people  wdiose  property 
they  have  thus  freely  taken.  The  rate  of  fare  fixed  by 
these  bills  is  10  cents  for  the  first  4  miles,  and  2  cents  for 
each  additional  mile.  Let  us  look  at  it.  The  shortest 
distance  proposed  by  either  company  is  9  miles,  and  the 
fare  is  thus  22  cents  for  each  trip,  and  for  night  and 
morning  travel,  44  cents  a  day — -for  a  year,  $160.60. 

Now,  I  have  taken  the  pains  to  procure  the  commuta¬ 
tion  list  of  the  several  railroads  running  out  of  this  City, 
within  a  range  of  80  miles,  and  to  compare  them  with  this 
charge  for  riding  in  our  own  City,  and  the  following  is 
the  result  : 


Places. 

Distance. 

Miles. 

Annual 

Commu¬ 

tation. 

Places. 

Distance. 

Miles. 

Annual 

Commu¬ 

tation. 

New  Brunswick,  N. 

J.  ..  32 

$60  00 

Newburgh,  N.  Y  ,  via  Erie 

Perth  Amboy  “ 

...  27 

60  00 

R.  R . 

....  72 

$150  00 

Elizabeth,  “ 

...  15 

55  00 

Peekskill,  N.  Y... 

....  44 

120  00 

Plainfield,  “ 

...  26 

85  00 

Tarrvtown,  ‘‘  .  . 

...  .  29 

99  00 

Somerville,  “ 

...  36 

100  00 

White  Plains,  “  .  . 

....  26 

84  00 

Paterson,  “ 

...  17 

65  00 

Port  Chester,  “ 

....  28 

75  00 

Rutherford  Park,  “ 

...  11 

60  00 

Stamford,  Conn . .  . 

....  37 

104  00 

Morristown,  “ 

...  32 

70  00 

Norwalk,  “  ..  . 

....  47 

113  00 

Orange,  “ 

...  14 

60  00 

Bridgeport,  “  ... 

....  60 

120  00 

Newark,  “ 

...  9 

50  00 

NewHavex,  “  ... 

....  74 

146  00 

Goshen,  N.  Y . 

..  ..60 

150  00 

NEW  YORK  CITY. 

.  ...  9 

160  60 

Now,  let  our  citizens  and  taxpayers  look  at  this  list 
and  they  will  see  that  while  they  are  called  upon  to  gwe 
a  right  of  way  through  our  streets  and  avenues,  which 
could  not  be  bought  for  many  millions  of  dollars,  if  pur¬ 
chased  and  paid  for  as  other  property  is  purchased  and 
paid  for,  they  are  nevertheless  required  to  pay  a  higher 
rate  for  traversing  their  own  City,  9  miles,  than  is  paid 
by  the  people  of  New  Haven  for  travel  between  that 
place  and  this,  for  the  same  time,  a  distance  of  74  miles. 
In  other  words,  a  man  may  reside  at  Goshen,  or  New- 
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burgh,  or  New  Haven,  or  any  other  place  within  a  distance 
of  70  miles,  and  travel  daily  to  New  York  at  a  less  price 
per  year  than  if  he  lived  on  the  banks  of  the  Harlem 
River,  within  the  City’s  limits.  Or  he  may  live  at  New 
Brunswick,  Elizabeth,  Paterson,  or  twenty  other  places 
in  New  Jersey,  and  bring  himself  and  his  two  sons  to 
business  every  day  in  New  York  at  a  less  cost  than  he 
can  bring  himself  alone,  if  he  resides  in  the  City  itself. 
And  this  is  called  rapid  transit  for  the  City  of  New  York  ! 

Let  me  state  this  matter  in  another  aspect.  The 
friends  of  private  enterprise”  are  apt  to  wax  eloquent 
while  discanting  upon  our  vast  City  debt,  and  the  heavy 
burden  imposed  upon  the  taxpayer  in  consequence  of  it. 
They  tell  us  how  full  of  mischief  it  is,  in  this  condition  of 
the  City,  to  incur  a  further  debt  of  820,000,000  to  build  a 
City  railroad,  and  how  much  better  it  is  to  let  private 
capital  do  it,  so  that  we  may  not  be  utterly  crushed  by 
the  additional  load  of  taxes  which  such  a  work  would 
impose  upon  us. 

And  I  remember  that  an  evening  paper  summed  up 
its  felicitations  to  its  readers,  on  the  passage  of  the  Van¬ 
derbilt  bill,  with  the  joyful  exclamation:  “But,  the 
best  of  it  all  is,  that  he  doesn’t  ask  the  City  for  aindhing  !” 

Let  us  see  whether  these  benefactors  “don’t  ask  the 
City  for  anything.”  If  the  City  builds  a  road,  and  it 
should  cost  $‘20,000,000,  and  if  the  income  of  the  road,  at 
5  cents  fare,  should  only  pay  its  working  expenses,  leav¬ 
ing  not  a  cent  to  apply  on  interest,  then  the  taxpayers 
would  have  to  pay  that  interest,  and  this  tax,  at  7  per 
cent.,  would  amount  to  815  400,000.  Now,  I  do  not  un¬ 
derweigh  the  burden  of  a  City  debt,  and  the  incon¬ 
venience  of  paying  it ;  but  I  do  not  think  that  we  who 
are  accustomed  to  an  annual  budget  of  $25,000,000  need 
be  quite  frightened  out  of  our  wits  at  the  prospect  of 
$1,400,000,  if  we  have  got  anything  to  show  for  it.  There 
are  a  million  of  us  in  the  City,  and  distributed  equally 
among  us  it  amounts  to  exactly  $1.40  a  head  each  year. 
The  rich  would,  undoubtedly,  have  to  pay  more,  and  the 
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poor  less  ;  but  then  the  rich  owners  have  more  property 
to  be  benefited  by  it,  and  the  poor  less,  so  that  the  dis¬ 
tribution  would  still  be  equal.  Now,  what  have  we  got 
to  show  for  it?  Here  is  a  burden  of  $1.40  a  year  to  be 
borne.  To  help  us  along  with  this  load,  private  enter¬ 
prise”  comes  in  and  proposes  to  take  it  entirely  off  our 
shoulders,  and  build  the  road  itself.  But  then  it  pro¬ 
poses  to  charge  us  $160.60  a  year  for  riding  on  it.  But 
a  City -built  road  proposes  to  charge  but  5  cents  fare, 
and  to  carry  us  a  year,  twice  a  day,  for  $36.50.  Let  us 
strike  a  balance  : 


One  year’s  travel  on  “  private  enterprise  road” .  $160  60 

Credit  amount  of  tax  saved .  81  40 

Amount  of  one  year’s  travel  on  City-built  road .  36  50 

-  37  90 


Balance .  $122  70  * 


So,  then,  to  be  relieved  of  a  burthen  of  $1.40  it  is  pro¬ 
posed  to  impose  gently  upon  us  in  its  stead,  another  one 
of  $122.70.  And  this  is  called  ‘‘not  taxing  the  City 
anything  !”  Why,  if  all  our  citizens  paid  a  tax  at  this 
rate,  it  would  amount  to  the  interest  on  a  debt  not  of 
$20,000,000,  but  of  more  than  two  billions  of  dollars. 
Don’t  tax  the  people  anything  !  Why,  they  tax  them 
for  every  three  days  of  riding  more  than  the  City  tax 
they  profess  to  save,  amounts  to  in  a  whole  year. 

One  other  illustration,  showing  the  bearing  of  this 
matter  on  householders  and  owners  of  real  estate,  and  I 
shall  have  done  with  “private  enterprise.” 

We  have  seen  that  the  cost  to  each  person,  of  a  year’s 
riding  on  this  sort  of  road,  is  $160.60. 


If  a  man’s  family  of  sons  and  daughters  may  count  as  two  ad¬ 
ditional  persons,  the  whole  expense  of  family  travelling  a 
year  on  this  road,  is  $481.80,  which  is  the  interest,  at  7  per 

cent.,  upon  a  mortgage  of .  $6,882  85 

The  same  family  travelling  upon  a  City- built  road,  at  5  cents  fare, 
will  pay  for  the  same  time  $109.50,  which  is  the  interest,  at 
7  per  cent.,  upon . - .  1,564  28 


Leaving  a  balance  of .  $5,318  57 


as  a  perpetual  mortgage  upon  every  man’s  house  and 
lot,  if  he  has  one,  or  if  lie  has  none,  upon  his  industry. 
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whicli  he  can  never  shake  off,  and  never  pay  off,  and 
put  there  in  order  to  save  a  tax  of  $1.40,  and  to  enable 
private  capital  to  divide  20  per  cent,  dividends  upon 
thrice  watered  stock.  Let  us  not  be  deceived.  “  Private 
enterprise,”  in  this  business,  means  the  public  plunder 
of  the  people — it  means  that  the  roads  shall  be  built  out 
of  bonds  to  be  issued  upon  them,  while  stock  to  any 
amount  shall  be  divided  as  the  spoils,  and  that  you  and 
I,  and  all  of  us,  shall  pay  40  cents  a  day  in  order  to 
make  tliis  stock  plunder  a  dividend  paying  stock. 


THE  REMEDY. 

Now,  against  this  whole  policy,  the  people  of  this  City 
are  preparing,  I  think,  to  offer  a  very  united  and  ener¬ 
getic  protest.  They  insist  that  the  free  and  untram¬ 
meled  circulation  of  the  people  of  a  commercial  city  is 
an  essential  condition  of  its  growth  and  prosperity,  and 
is  as  legitimately  the  subject  of  its  proper  care,  as  is  the 
construction  of  any  other  street  or  avenue.  They  in¬ 
sist  that  it  is  a  necessity  as  imperative  as  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  water,  and  like  it  shall  be  made  a  public  work. 
They  insist  that  it  shall  be  made  to  subserve  the  public 
interest  at  the  lowest  cost ;  and  therefore  a  road  shall  be 
run  at  rates  to  cover  the  interest  only,  without  regard  to 
dividends,  or,  if  they  are  made  to  pay  any  profit,  that 
profit  shall  go,  not  into  private  coffers,  but  into  the  City 
Treasury,  to  help  pay  the  City  debt. 

To  this  end,  they  have  their  Bill  now  before  the  Legis 
lature,  and  demand  its  passage. 

I  invite  your  attention  briefly  to  this  measure,  which 
may  be  called,  emphatically, 

THE  people’s  bill. 

The  first  section  of  this  bill  provides  that  the  Govei  nor 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  Governor  John  A.  Dix,  shall 
appoint  six  persons,  to  whom  also  shall  be  added  the 
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Mayor  of  the  City  of  New  York,  Wm.  F.  Havemeyer, 
and  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen,  Mr.  Samnel 
H.  B.  Vance,  who  shall  constitute  a  Commission  to  build 
a  railroad  of  four  tracks,  from  the  Battery  to  the  Harlem 
River,  for  the  City  of  New  York.  Do  you  think  there 
will  be  much  stealing  there  ?  It  provides  that  they  shall 
serve  for  nothing,  except  the  Chief  Executive  Officers 
who  devote  their  whole  time  to  it,  and  who  shall  have 
not  exceeding  $5,000  a  year.  Do  you  think  any  of  them 
will  get  very  rich  at  that?  The  second  and  third 
sections  provide  that  the  Commissioners  shall  call  to 
their  aid  at  least  five  skillful  and  eminent  Engineers,  who, 
with  the  Commissioners,  shall  look  over  the  whole  ground 
carefully,  examine  all  the  conditions  of  its  probable 
success,  estimate  carefully  its  cost,  calculate  carefully  its 
revenues  based  upon  the  past  and  present  passenger  cir¬ 
culation  of  the  city,  and  the  ratio  of  its  increase  as  shown 
by  the  Reports  of  the  State  Engineer,  and  if  they  report 
that  the  road  can  be  built  so  that  its  revenues  will  pay 
the  interest  on  its  cost,  and  so  as  to  impose  no  additional 
taxation  whatever  upon  the  people,  by  reason  of  its  con¬ 
struction,  then  to  go  on  and  build  it,  and  if  not,  not.  Do 
you  think  this  is  taking  a  risk  that  should  induce  the 
people  of  New  York  to  hang  on  by  the  strap  much 
longer  ?  The  fourth  section  provides  that  the  work  shall 
be  done  with  the  utmost  despatch,  in  ten  or  more  sections, 
each  to  be  finished  at  the  same  time,  that  all  the  work 
and  air  the  materials  shall  be  done  and  furnished  by 
contract,  to  be  given  to  the  lowest  bidder,  and  that  neither 
(Commissioner  nor  Engineer  shall  have  any  interest  in 
any  contract  so  given.  Do  you  think  there  will  be  much 
waste  of  time,  a  profligate  expenditure  of  money,  here  ? 
The  fifth,  sixth,  seventh  and  eighth  sections  provide  for 
the  general  details  of  the  Tvork,  and  for  its  payment  by 
the  issue  of  $20,000,000  of  city  bonds  if  required,  having  50 
years  to  run.  Will  it  not  be  enough  for  this  generation 
to  hew  away  the  rocks,  fill  up  the  morasses,  and  erect 
the  houses  ;  and  if  we  bequeath  to  our  successors  a  city 
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compactly  built  up  from  end  to  end,  and  containing 
2,000,000  of  people,  will  it  be  an  unfair  distribution  of 
the  work  to  let  them  pay  these  bonds  %  The  ninth  and 
tenth  sections  provide,  that  this  road  when  built,  shall  be 
A  ROAD  FOR  THE  PEOPLE.  That  the  fares  shall  never  ex¬ 
ceed  7  cents  for  the  whole  distance  and  5  cents  for  any 
distance  above  or  below  72d  street.  If  these  rates  fail,  at 
the  beginning,  to  furnish  the  requisite  revenue  to  pay  the 
interest  (>n  the  bonds,  let  the  freight  charges  be  increased 
if  need  be,  or  a  few  thousands  go  into  the  tax  levy  to 
supply  the  deficiency,  but  this  tax  upon  the  common  in¬ 
dustry  oJ‘ the  people  shall  not  be  increased  “upon  any 
pretext  -whatever.”  That  the  road  shall  not  be  monopo¬ 
lized  or  encroached  upon  by  private  Companies  in  any 
manner,  but  all  trains  shall  carry  all  people  and  stop  at 
all  points ;  that  in  the  night  time  the  road  may  be  given  up 
to  freight  service,  but  in  the  day  time  shall  be  devoted  “to 
the  fulh'st  extent,  if  required,  and  with  preference  over 
all  othei  business,  to  the  purposes  of  city  transit.”  That 
when  a  dense  population  shall  have  gathered  along  its 
whole  loute,  stretching  far  beyond  it  and  far  back  from 
its  line,  so  that  its  four  tracks  shall  be  little  less  than  a 
continuous  moving  mass  of  people,  and  when  its  revenues 
thus  increased  shall  be  found  to  exceed  the  required  in¬ 
terest  on  its  cost,  and  three  per  cent,  as  a  sinking  fund 
upon  that  cost,  then  these  fares  shall  be  decreased  from 
time  t()  time,  so  long  as  such  excess  continues,  “until 
the  faie  shall  be  no  more  than  3  cents  on  the  whole  or  any 
part  of  such  road.  Is  not  this  the  demand  for  rapid 
transit  for  New  York ;  and  is  not  this  the  true  idea, 
A  people’ s  railroad  ?  I  freely  confess  my  own  thorough 
conviction,  that  if  the  first  year  of  the  completion  of  this 
road  shall  require  an  increase  of  the  tax  budget  of 
So00,000  to  pay  the  interest,  the  second  year  will  require 
none,  and  ten  years  will  not  have  passed  until  this  road 
shall  be  found  with  a  fare  of  three  cents,  paying  not  only 
its  own  interest  and  sinking  fund,  but  furnishing  a  sink¬ 
ing  fund  for  the  redemption  of  the  whole  city  debt  be- 
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sides.  Finally,  the  last  section  provides  that  before  the 
Act  shall  take  effect,  it  shall  receive  the  sanction  of  a 
'popular  vote  of  the  people, 

Now,  Mr.  President  and  gentlemen,  I  submit  tln^  ques¬ 
tion  to  you,  I  submit  it  to  the  people  of  New  Ytn-k,  to 
every  class  and  condition  of  the  people,  to  every  interest 
and  pursuit  of  the  people,  and  I  submit  it  to  the  pei'ple’s 
representatives  at  Albany,  why  should  not  this  bil  I  be¬ 
come  a  law?  It  has  been  shown  to  this  Associati  on  in 
an  argument  heretofore  made,  and  which  I  do  not  here 
repeat,  that  the  actual  loss  of  our  population  in  1870, 
arising  directly  from  our  want  of  transit,  was  407,732,  and 
that  the  most  of  this  number  may  be  traced  directly  to  a 
neighboring  State.  That  with  this  loss  of  population  we 
had  lost  also  a  tax  revenue  in  that  year  of  $10,356,392, 
and  that  this  loss  is  now  being  repeated  with  an  incn^ase 
every  year.  It  was  shown,  that  the  60,000  vacant  lots 
upon  this  Island,  producing  now  a  tax  revenue  of  less 
than  $5,000,000  would,  if  built  upon  under  the  influence 
of  this  improvement,  produce  with  far  greater  ease  to  the 
owners,  a  tax  revenue  of  $20,000,000,  enough  to  build  the 
road  every  year — that  this  increase  would  certainly  follow 
the  construction  of  the  road,  while  certain  bankruptcy 
awaited  the  adventurous  builder  who  should  attempt  to 
build  without  it.  And  it  was  shown  that  the  general 
stimulus  thus  given  to  every  other  branch  of  indastry 
and  enterprise,  and  the  value  attached  to  the  g('neral 
comfort  and  happiness  of  the  people,  was  beyond  the 
compass  of  any  arithmetical  calculation  and  could  only 
be  referred  to  the  values  we  attach  to  the  air  we  breathe 
and  the  health  we  enjoy. 

Does  any  one  say,  then,  that  we  must  not  build  this 
road  because  we  are  in  debt  ?  I  answer,  it  is  because  we 
are  in  debt,  heavily  in  debt,  and  because  our  tax  bur¬ 
thens  are  oppressive  and  increasing,  that  we  ought  to 
build  this  road.  We  cannot  afford  to  wait.  If  the  debt 
were  twice  as  large,  the  burthen  twice  as  heavy,  the 
reason  would  be  just  twice  as  strong  why  we  should 
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build  this  road,  and  build  it  immediately.  Is  it  difficult 
to  understand  this,  with  one  half  of  our  island  lying 
almost  a  waste,  and  our  people  flying  by  hundreds  of 
thousands  to  other  States,  to  live,  to  build  their  houses 
and  pay  their  taxes?  Is  it  difficult  to  comprehend  it, 
when  we  thus  count  our  annual  loss  of  tax  revenues  of 
over  $10,000^000,  and  see  this  loss  increasing  every  year? — 
when  we  find  that  our  present  tax  of  $25,000,000  a  year 
is  imposed,  three  quarters  of  it  upon  one  half  the  city, 
and  one  quarter  of  it  upon  the  other  half,  and  that  the 
one  quarter  is  by  far  the  most  oppressive,  because  ex¬ 
tracted  from  unproductive  property  ? — when  we  see  that 
under  the  influence  of  this  improvement,  both  parts  of 
the  city  could  be  built  up  and  bear  their  equal  share  of 
the  burthen,  and,  by  doubling  the  taxable  property,  re¬ 
duce  by  one-half  the  tax  burtlien  ?  I  think  it  is  of  very 
easy  comprehension.  Suppose  a  young  man  has  bought 
a  farm — a  good  one — and  given  a  mortgage  upon  it  of 
$5,000,  because  he  hadn’t  money  enough  to  pay  for  it ; 
and  now  he  has  put  up  his  fences,  ploughed  his  ground, 
and  got  all  things  ready  for  the  seed ;  but,  alas  !  he 
hasn’ t  a  dollar  in  his  pocket,  and  the  seed  will  cost  $200. 
A  neighbor  offers  to  sell  him  the  seed  on  credit,  or  lend 
him  $200  to  buy  elsewhere,  and  wait  till  the  fall  and  the 
harvest  for  his  pay.  But  his  wise  and  economical  old 
father  comes  along  and  says,  “  My  son,  don’t  do  it ;  you 
are  already  in  debt ;  you  owe  $5,000 ;  a  debt  is  a  very 
bad  thing,  and  will  eat  you  up  ;  don’t  make  the  debt  a 
cent  larger,  but  let  your  ground  be  ;  something  will 
come  out  of  it  most  likely,  and  you  had  better  trust 
to  Providence  to  help  you  along.”  Now,  are  we  specially 
impressed  with  the  profundity  of  this  wisdom  ?  Should 
we  not  rather  say,  “Make  the  debt;  fill  your  ground 
with  seed,  and  look  to  the  fall  harvest  to  pay  back,  not 
the  $200  only,  but  a  part  of  that  mortgage  debt  too.” 

Now,  we  have  “fathers  in  the  flesh”  who  are  coun¬ 
selling  us  in  this  wise  to-day.  We  have  listened  to  their 
voices  till  we  have  already  squandered  more  than 
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$100,000,000  of  tax  revenues,  and  driven  nearly  50  per 
cent,  of  our  proper  population  out  of  our  city.  It  is 
time  now  that  we  make  a  little  debt,  and  put  some  seed 
into  the  ground. 

THE  ROAD  SELF-SUSTAINING  AND  NO  DEBT. 

And  now  a  word  about  the  direct  revenues  of  the  road, 
and  I  have  done. 

I  have  spoken  about  a  tax  of  $1,400,000  to  pay  the 
interest  on  the  bonds,  and  its  distribution  among  our 
people  at  $1.40  ahead.  I  spoke  of  it  hypothetically,  as 
if  the  road  had  no  earnings  by  which  to  pay  its  own  in¬ 
terest.  I  wish  to  speak  of  it  actually  and  practically. 
Tliere  wdll  be  in  fact  no  debt ;  there  will  be  no  taxes  to 
pay  for  interest,  and  we  may  keep  the  $1.40  in  our  pock¬ 
ets.  If  anything  is  of  safe  calculation  in  this  world,  this 
is  safe.  Here  is  a  four -track  railroad  running  through 
the  heart  of  the  city,  and  connecting,  on  the  north  bank 
of  the  Harlem  River,  with  all  the  railroads  running 
thence  north  into  the  country.  Their  freights  and  mer¬ 
chandise,  and  express  matter,  must  find  its  way  into  the 
city  mainly  on  this  road,  and  its  four  tracks  will  be  kept 
hot  with  this  service  during  8  to  9  hours  of  the  night 
time.  In  a  report  made  to  the  Legislature  in  1866,  the 
earnings  from  this  source,  including  the  mail  service,  are 
estimated  at  $5,000,000.  But  I  ask  for  it  only  enough  to 
pay  the  bare  cost  of  operating  the  road,  not  including  in¬ 
terest,  but  the  bare  running  expenses ;  and  it  must  be 
remembered  that  however  costly  the  road  is  to  build,  its 
running  expenses  are  no  greater  than  any  other  road  of 
a  like  capacity  for  a  like  distance  anywhere  else.  This 
leaves  the  earnings  for  passenger  fares,  net.  What  are 
these  earnings  % 

We  may  here  estimate  upon  a  very  certain  data.  The 
full  capacity  of  a  four-track  road  running  fifteen  hours 
daily,  with  3  cars  to  each  train,  holding  60  persons  each, 
running  every  3  minutes,  and  filling  and  emptying  each 
car  twice  on  each  trip,  is  about  500,000  daily.  The 
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road  cannot  be  built  and  fully  completed  before  January 
1,  1875. 

Now,  what  is  the  passenger  circulation  of  the  city  up 
and  down  town,  calculated  for  1875,  as  soon  as  the 
road  is  completed,  and  for.  1880,  within  5  years  there¬ 
after  % 

By  the  report  of  the  State  Engineer,  we  had,  in  1860, 
a  population  of  814,000,  and  a  passenger  circulation  of 
38,455,000  ;  and  in  1870,  population,  926,341,  and  a  pas¬ 
senger  circulation  of  132,749,799 — showing  an  increase  in 
passenger  circulation  in  ten  years  of  350  per  cent. 

At  this  same  rate  of  increase,  without  making  any  al¬ 
lowance  for  the  stimulus  to  increase,  afforded  by  the  im¬ 
provement  itself,  the  circulation  will  be  :  *  in  1875, 
238,350,000,  or  630,000  daily:  1880,  476,700*000,  or 
1,300,000  daily. 

This  passenger  circulation  is  that  which  is  reported  to 
the  State  Engineer  by  the  City  horse -cars  alone,  and 
makes  no  account  ' whatever  of  those  who  go  by  river 
boats,  omnibuses,  private  carriages,  and  on  foot. 

If,  now,  this  four-track  railroad,  with  pleasant  cars 
furnishing  ample  accommodations,  and  carrying  passen¬ 
gers  in  15  minutes  at  5  cents  fare,  may  be  allowed  to  take, 
out  of  all  the  moving  population,  one-half  the  passen- 
gers  that  will  be  credited  in  these  two  years  to  the  City 
horse- cars  alone,  they  will  then  carry,  and  their  receipts 
for  fares  at  5  cents  will  be  as  follows  : 


1875 — 169,175,000  ;  fare  at  5  cents,  $8,458,750, 

1880 — 238,350,000  ;  fare  at  5  cents,  $11,917,700, 

or  more  than  thirty  per  cent,  from  the  start  upon  the 
entire  cost  of  the  road. 

If  it  be  said  that  this  must  be  absurd,  for  if  it  were  so, 
private  capital  could  not  have  hesitated  to  take  it  up  ;  I 
answer  that  “private  capital”  has  never  yet  projected  a 
railroad  for  the  City  of  New  York  for  popular  use.  No 
railroad  of  two  traohs^  involving  rates  of  fare  which 
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amount  to  thirty  per  cent,  of  the  average  wages  of  labor, 
will  ever  prove  a  railroad  upon  which  the  people  of 
New  York  can  ride.  The  rich  can  ride  upon  it,  and  pay 
their  fares  ;  but  such  a  road  will  do  little  towards  either 
developing  the  island  or  meeting  the  wants  of  the  city 
and  its  people.  It  is  a  road  for  the  million  that  pays, 
and  such  a  road  pays  upon  the  same  principle  that  a 
ferriage  of  2  cents  affords  a  Jarger  profit  at  New  York, 
than  10  cents  does  .at  West  Point  or  Newburgh. 


LOW  FARES  AND  SMALL  PROFITS  THE  GREAT  IDEA. 

I  have  referred  to  that  feature  of  the  bill  which  pro¬ 
vides  that  whenever  the  fares  of  the  people’ s  road,  at  5 
and  7  cents,  shall,  besides  the  interest,  create  a  sinking- 
fund  exceeding  8  per  cent,  upon  its  cost,  such  fares 
shall  be  decreased  from  time  to  time  so  long  as  such 
excess  continues,  “  until  it  shall  be  no  more  than  8  cents 
for  each  person  over  the  whole  or  any  part  of  said 
road.”  As  the  city  fills  up — as  the  country  beyond  it 
fills  up — as  we  come  to  have  a  population  of  two  millions 
of  people  seeking  transit  on  this  road,  we  shall  then  see 
the  beneficial  operation  of  this  provision  of  this  bill.  In¬ 
stead  of  a  vast  private  corporation  or  monopoly,  resting 
with  the  weight  of  death  upon  every  enterprise,  and 
cramping  every  energy  by  its  exacting  and  intolerable 
fares,  we  shall  have  a  great  and  almost  free  public  high¬ 
way  for  the  people,  upon  which  their  commerce,  their 
industry,  their  social  life  and  myriad  activities  shall  roll, 
untaxed  and  untrammeled,  forever. 

More  than  this,  the  enterprise  that  now  frights  us  with 
its  prospective  debt  of  $20,000,000  will  be  found  in  that 
day  to  be  the  patron  saint  of  our  City,  that  not  only  pays 
its  own  debt,  but  lifts  from  our  shoulders  the  heavy  bur¬ 
then  of  the  common  City  debt  besides.  For,  with  a  net 
patronage  of  500,000  per  day,  less  than  half  the  number 
that  will  require  transportation  in  1875,  and  less  than 
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one-third  that  will  require  it  in  1880,  this  road  will  then, 
at  three  cents  fare^  yield  a 


Net  Revenue  of .  $5,475,000 

From  which  we  may  deduct,  for  interest  on  bonds _  $1,400,000 

And  for  3  per  cent.  Sinking  Fund .  600,000 

- $2,000,000 


And  you  will  have  still  left .  $3,475,000 


to  apply  annually  as  a  further  sinking  fund  of  3  per 
cent,  upon  the  whole  City  debt. 

Men  of  New  York  ! — I  submit  it  to  your  judgment. 
Shall  this  bill  pass  ? 
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Mr.  John  W.  Pirsson  then  addressed  the  meeting  on 
the  subject  of 

THE  TAX  ON  MORTGAGES. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  : 

This  subject  has  been  so  fully  and  ably  discussed  from 
time  to  time,  at  the  meetings  of  “The  West  Side  Asso¬ 
ciation,”  for  several  years  past,  that  I  shall  not  now 
enter  fully  into  a  consideration  of  all  the  bearings  of  this 
tax  upon  the  various  industrial  and  landed  interests  of 
our  State,  but  shall  only  touch  briefly  on  its  more  salient 
aspects. 

The  most  prominent  and  unanswerable  objection  to 
the  system  of  including  mortgages  among  the  property 
which  forms  the  basis  of  valuation  for  taxation  is,  that 
it  amounts  to  double  taxation,  ^.  e.,  the  land  is  taxed 
upon  the  whole  amount  of  the  assessed  valuation,  with¬ 
out  regard  to  any  mortgages  there  may  be  upon  it,  and 
the  holders  of  the  mortgages  are  taxed,  notwithstanding 
the  amount  of  the  same  has  been  included  in  the  valua¬ 
tion  of  the  land  and  paid  by  the  owners  thereof.  Next 
in  order  comes  the  objection  that  the  tax  is  unjust,  be¬ 
cause,  as  the  laws  are  administered  by  the  assessors,  an 
undue  burden  is  placed  upon  the  holders  of  this  kind  of 
property,  for  the  reason  that  the  assessed  value  placed 
upon  the  land  does  not  approximate  to  its  actual  value ; 
that  is,  the  aggregate  amount  of  valuation  throughout 
the  State  would  not  probably  exceed  25  per  cent,  of  the 
market  value  (except  in  Brooklyn  or  New  York,  for  in¬ 
stance,  where  the  rate  is  very  much  higher,  and  that 
accounts  for  the  unfair  proportion  of  the  State  taxes  im¬ 
posed  upon  those  cities),  whereas  the  mortgages,  being 
recorded,  the  assessor  has  notice  of  the  amount  of  the 
estate  thus  held,  and  has  no  alternative,  if  he  discharges 
his  duty  faithfully,  but  to  assess  the  personal  estate  of 
the  holder  to  the  full  amount.  Therefore,  if  the  rate  of 
taxation  in  any  town  or  county  be  fixed  at,  say  2  per 
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cent.,  the  owner  of  $1,000  worth  of  real  estate  wonld  be 
assessed  at  about  $250,  on  which  his  tax  would  be  $5. 
The  holder  of  a  mortgage  of  $1,000  would  be  assessed 
on  the  whole  amount,  on  which  his  tax  would  be  $20. 

In  some  localities  near  New  York  the  rate  of  taxation 
has  been  advanced  from  year  to  year,  while  the  rate  of 
valuation  has  remained  about  stationary  ;  and  in  one  of 
the  towns  of  Westchester  County,  as  I  am  informed,  the 
rate  was,  two  or  three  years  ago,  over  7  per  cent.,  con¬ 
sequently  any  individual  in  that  town,  who  was  so  un¬ 
fortunate  as  to  be  the  holder  of  a  mortgage,  provided 
the  tax  thereon  was  imposed  in  compliance  with  the  law, 
would  have  been  obliged  to  pay  the  whole  of  the  interest 
derived  from  his  investment  to  the  tax-gatherer,  and 
something  in  addition  for  the  privilege  of  retaining  his 
capital.  Such  a  law  cannot  be  just,  especially  as  the 
usury  laws  preclude  him  from  contracting  for  more  than 
7  per  cent,  interest,  under  penalty  of  forfeiture  of  his 
capital,  and  imprisonment. 

The  law  is  also  impolitic  and  unwise,  because  it 
renders  the  rate  of  income,  from  investments  of  this 
kind,  uncertain  and  inadequate,  in  consequence  of 
which  large  amounts  of  money  have  been  and  are  being 
sent  out  of  the  State  for  investment  where  the  rate  of 
interest  is  higher.  Not  only  so,  a  new  class  of  corpora¬ 
tions  has  recently  come  into  existence,  the  capital  of 
which  is  devoted  almost  exclusively  to  investment  in 
Western  bonds  and  mortgages.  The  result  is,  that 
capital  which  is  owned  here,  and  ought  to  remain  within 
the  limits  of  the  State,  for  the  erection  of  buildings  and 
the  development  of  our  landed  interests,  goes  abroad  to 
increase  the  wealth  and  population  of  other  States.  The 
law  is  also  burdensome  in  its  operation  upon  the  bor¬ 
rower,  as  various  schemes  are  resorted  to,  to  avoid  the 
penalties  of  usury,  such  as  making  short  mortgages, 
which  are  placed  in  the  hands  of  brokers  for  sale,  at  the 
discounts  of  10  or  15  and  sometimes  20  per  cent,  per  an¬ 
num  ;  or  the  paying  a  broker  or  agent  a  large  percent um 
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for  procuring  the  loan,  which  he  shares  with  the  lender, 
by  an  understanding  between  them.  The  lender  expects 
a  larger  return  for  the  use  of  his  money,  on  account  of 
the  risk  he  incurs  in  the  transaction.  Others  who  would 
prefer  mortgage  security,  at  adequate  interest,  resort  to 
investments  in  the  less  stable  and  more  uncertain  securi¬ 
ties  which  form  the  subject  of  so  much  speculation,  and 
thus  an  impetus  is  given  to  the  scheming  and  combina¬ 
tions  of  such  frequent  occurrence  in  Wall  street.  In 
former  times,  whenever  a  testator  desired  to  make  a  pro¬ 
vision  for  his  widow  and  minor  children,  which  was 
supposed  to  be  absolutely  safe,  he  almost  invariably 
directed  his  executors  to  invest  the  amount  of  such 
legacies  upon  mortgages  of  real  estate.  Little  or  no 
effort  was  then  made  to  collect  the  tax  on  mortgages, 
and  if  it  was  done,  the  rate  was  so  small  that  it  made 
but  a  slight  diminution  of  the  income.  Now,  however, 
this  tax  has  become  so  oppressive  that  no  wise  or  pru¬ 
dent  testator  is  willing  to  impose  such  a  restriction  upon 
his  executors,  because  there  is  no  certainty  as  to  vrhat 
amount  of  income  would  be  derived  from  such  invest¬ 
ment.  This  state  of  affairs  has  often  resulted  in  serious 
loss  and  embarrassment  to  the  widow  and  orphan,  as 
the  trustees,  being  unrestricted,  have,  with  the  best  of 
motives,  and  to  the  best  of  their  judgment,  no  doubt, 
often  invested  in  securities  for  the  purpose  of  deriving  as 
much  income  as  possible,  which  have  proved  to  be  un¬ 
safe  and  unsound.  It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind,  that 
the  relief  called  for  by  the  passage  of  an  act  exempting 
mortgages  from  taxation,  is  asked  for  by  the  user  of 
capital,  the  borrower  of  money — not  by  the  money¬ 
lender  ;  because  the  capitalist  can,  by  resorting  to  such 
contrivances  as  I  have  alluded  to,  procure  a  satisfactory 
return  for  the  use  of  his  money. 

There  are  three  objections  raised  to  the  repeal  of  this 
tax,  which,  although  more  specious  than  real,  are  never¬ 
theless  entitled  to  be  considered.  The  first  two  proceed 
mainly  from  our  fellow-citizens  in  the  “rural  districts,’^ 
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and  the  third  from  a  class  of  wealthy  individuals,  gener¬ 
ally  residents  of  the  cities. 

The  first  objection  is  stated  substantially  in  this  form. 
Why  all  this  clamor  for  a  repeal  of  the  tax  on  mort¬ 
gages,  when  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  specific  tax  on 
mortgages  ?  They  only  form  a  part  of  the  mass  of  per¬ 
sonal  property  ;  and  why  should  they  be  any  more  ex¬ 
empt,  than  produce  or  merchandise,  or  chattels,  etc. 

This  objection  will  be  well  answered  by  stating  an 
analogous  case.  It  is  that  of  the  holders  of  the  capital 
stock  of  our  Banks  of  Discount  and  Deposit,  Fire  Insu¬ 
rance  Companies  and  Railroad  Companies.  Now  it  is 
well  known,  that  it  is  the  custom  of  such  Corporations 
to  pay  the  taxes  on  their  property  directly  (that  is,  such 
portion  of  it  as  the  Assessors  think  proper  to  charge 
against  them),  and  the  amount  is  deducted  from  their 
profits  and  reduces  their  dividends  proportionably  ;  and 
thus  the  stockholders  pay  their  respective  taxes  indi¬ 
rectly.  In  all  such  cases  they  are  exempt  from  taxation 
to  the  extent  of  the  property  held  by  them  in  such  Cor¬ 
porations.  Why  are  they  so  exempted  ?  It  is  because 
their  taxes  have  already  been  once  paid  by  the  Com¬ 
panies  in  which  they  hold  stock.  A  man  who  holds  a 
mortgage  on  real  estate,  is  an  owner  of  the  land  to  the 
extent  of  his  mortgage.  The  party  who  holds  the  rest 
of  the  land,  as  the  law  now  stands,  pays  not  only  his 
own  tax,  on  his  part,  but  also  the  tax  of  the  mortgage. 
Why  then  should  the  latter  pay  the  tax  again  anj^  more 
than  a  stockholder  in  any  of  the  Companies  I  have 
mentioned  ? 

The  second  class  of  objectors  are  inclined  to  admit 
that  the  tax  is  not  just,  but  they  say,  if  any  one.  is  ex¬ 
empt,  it  should  not  be  the  wealthy  capitalist,  the  bond 
holder,  but  rather  the  land  holder,  who  really  pays  the 
same  tax,  whether  his  land  be  mortgaged  or  not,  and 
the  amount  deducted  from  the  value  of  the  land  should 
be  charged  to  the  holder  of  the  mortgage. 

This  would  certainly  relieve  the  law  of  its  most  odious 
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and  indefeasible  feature,  that  is  to  say,  double  taxation, 
but  unfortunately  it  is  not  practicable.  It  has  already 
been  tried  in  parts  of  ISTew  Jersey,  where  the  owner  of  the 
land,  in  order  to  get  the  benefit  of  the  exemption,  was 
obliged  to  reveal  the  name  of  the  mortgagee,  and  the 
amount,  and  the  mortgagees  were  obliged  to  pay  the 
taxes.  Holders  of  the  mortgages  called  them  in,  a  lively 
crop  of  foreclosure  suits  sprung  into  existence,  in  which 
the  lawyers  were  the  chief  beneficiaries,  and  the  poor 
farmers  and  need}"  borrowers  sent  up  such  a  wail  of  dis¬ 
tress  that  it  soon  reached  the  ears  of  the  Xew  Jersev 

«/ 

Legislature,  and  they  found  it  convenient  and  expedient 
to  repeal  the  law  without  much  hesitation.  That  plan 
would  not  answer  in  this  State,  not  only  on  account  of 
the  reason  I  have  just  given,  but  also  because  the  great 
bulk  of  the  mortgages  are  held  by  our  Savings  Banks 
and  Life  Insurance  Companies,  who  are'now  also  among 
the  favored  class  of  exempts.  As  they  would  then  be 
taxed  to  the  amount  of  the  mortgages  held  by  them, 
they  would  speedily  follow  the  example  of  the  I^Tew 
Jersey  mortgagees.  The  scene  of  ruin  and  distress 
which  would  follow  such  a  state  of  affairs,  I  must  leave 
to  the  imagination,  rather  than  attempt  to  describe  it. 

The  third  objection  generally  proceeds  from  the  con¬ 
servative  and  wealthy  old  gentleman,  whose  capital  is 
snugly  invested  in  unencumbered,  productive  real  estate, 
garnished,  perhaps,  by  a  fair  proportion  of  untaxed 
Government  Bonds.  He  exclaims,  in  alarm,  ‘Hf  you  ex¬ 
empt  mortgages  from  taxation,  you  will  increase  the 
burdens  upon  real  estate  !’' 

Now  in  answering  this  objection,  it  is  admitted  that 
the  first  effect  of  such  a  law  would  be  to  increase,  in  any 
district  where  mortgages  are  taxed,  the  rate  on  other 
property,  real  and  personal,  to  an  amount  sufficient  to 
cover  the  deficiency  thus  created.  But  this  deficiency 
would  be  more  than  made  good  by  the  impetus  that 
would  be  at  once  given  to  the  improvement  of  vacant 
land,  and  the  erection  of  new  and  modern  structures,  in 
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the  place  of  old  ones,  by  the  loan  of  the  capital  now  so 
much  needed,  but  which  unfortunately  is  not  to  be  had, 
on  account  of  this  onerous  tax.  To  state  the  case  more 
particularly  ;  I  will  instance  this  city,  wliere  nearly  all 
the  revenue  arising  from  this  source  is  obtained.  It 
will  be  safe  to  assume  that  $500,000  or  $600,000  would 
cover  the  whole  amount  to  be  raised  in  this  way  in  New 
York  for  the  present  year.  Now,  if  the  tax  on  mort¬ 
gages  is  out  of  the  way,  the  amount  that  will  be  loaned 
for  the  development  of  our  landed  interest  will  soon  ex¬ 
ceed  the  amount  of  the  mortgages  taxed  ;  in  addition  to 
which,  the  owners  of  the  land  would  add  about  as  much 
more  capital  for  the  improvements,  and  the  land  itself 
would  also  be  largely  increased  in  value  by  the  erection 
of  the  buildings  upon  it.  It  would  therefore  be  reason¬ 
able  to  state  the  gain  in  the  aggregate  taxable  value  of 
the  land  in  the  City  of  New  York,  even  for  the  first  year 
after  the  passage  of  such  a  law,  as  follows  : 

Increase  of  loans  upon  bonds  and  mortgages.  $15,000,000 
Additional  capital  added  by  the  owners  of 
the  land  ...  ...  15,000,000 

Increased  value  of  the  land,  by  reason  of  the 
Improvements,  say  25  percent,  of 'the  value 
of  the  improvements .  7,500,000 

Total . $37,500,000 

This  is  largely  in  excess  of  the  amount  of  the  mort¬ 
gages  now  taxed.  The  rate  of  increase  in  the  taxable 
value  of  the  now  undeveloped  land  would  be  constantly 
augmented,  as  the  attention  of  capitalists,  not  only  in 
this  State,  but  elsewhere,  was  fully  attracted  to  that 
most  desirable  of  investments,  a  mortgage  of  real  estate, 
perfectly  secured  by  ample  margin,  and  at  a  definite  and 
satisfactory  rate  of  interest. 

As  bearing  directly  on  the  subject,  I  will  quote  from 
the  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Taxes  and  Assessments 
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of  the  City  and  County  of  New  York  for  the  year  1872, 
two  suggestive  passages  : 

‘‘The  assessment  of  mortgages  in  the  hands  of  mort- 
“  gagees  has  had  the  effect  of  restricting  in  a  large  de- 
“  gree  investments  in  that  species  of  security,  to  those 
“  corporations  which  are  not  liable  to  assessment,  such  as. 
“  life  insurance  companies  and  savings  banks,  or  to  non- 
‘  ‘  resident  capitalists,  who  are  inaccessible  to  our  tax 
“laws.  It  is  probable  that  the  aggregate  mortgages 
“upon  the  real  estate  in  New  York  City  amount  to  a 
“  sum  exceeding  $400,000,000.  Of  this  sum,  the  life  in- 
“  surance  companies  hold  about  $100,000,000,  and  the  sav- 
“  ings  banks  about  $100,000,000  ;  while  a  large  propor- 
“  tion  of  the  remainder  is  held  by  parties  residing  out  of 
“  the  State.  Thus,  while  the  whole  amount  due  upon 
‘  ‘  mortgage  is  liable  to  be  set  off  against  personal  prop- 
“  erty  in  the  hands  of  the  mortgagors,  the  mortgages 
“  themselves  are  almost  wholly  beyond  the  reach  of  taxa- 
“  tion.  Were  it  otherwise,  the  demand  for  exemption  by 
“  law  of  mortgages  from  taxation  would  be  much  more  ur- 
‘  ‘  gent  than  it  is.  For  it  is  certain  that  no  investment 
“  which  is  restricted  by  law  to  an  income  not  exceeding 
“  7  per  cent,  can  endure  taxation  at  the  rate  of  2  or  3  per 
“  cent.,  while  so  many  avenues  are  open  for  the  use  of 
“  money  at  higher  rates.  The  effect  of  present  laws,  by 
“  enhancing  the  difficulty  of  negotiating  loans  or  mort- 
‘  ‘  gages,  is  to  retard  the  improvement  of  vacant  property, 
“  and  to  oppress  the  owner  of  such  property  by  render- 
‘  ‘  ing  it  necessary  for  him  to  submit  to  the  exaction  of  a 
“  bonus  where  he  is  successful  in  procuring  a  loan.  In 
“  some  places,  where  there  are  no  large  corporations  to 
“  act  as  a  sort  of  safety-valve,  the  pressure  is  relieved  by 
“  the  Assessors  acting  outside  of  the  law,  and  not  assess- 
“  ing  mortgages  upon  property  situated  within  their 
“jurisdiction,  claiming  that  their  course  is  justified  by 
“  its  result,  which  is  to  augment  the  basis  of  assessment 
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‘  ‘  by  developing,  through  capital  thus  secured,  the  other- 
“  wise  unavailable  resources  within  their  districts. 

“The  following  Table  exhibits  the  assessments  for  per- 
“  sonal  property  in  the  State  (excluding  City),  in  the 
“  City,  and  the  totals  for  each  year  from  1864  to  1870 : 


• 

Yeae. 

State.  1 

(Excluding  City.)  i 

City. 

Total. 

1864 . 

164,735,493  ' 

223.920,405 

388.655,898 

1865  . 

166,358,197 

181,428,471 

347,786,668 

1866  . 

165,169,494 

257,994,974 

423,164,468 

1867  . 

162,384,487 

276,389,451 

438,773,938 

1868 . 

156,767,498  ' 

284,580,224 

441,347,722 

1869 . 

153  127,562 

281,142,696 

434,270,278 

1870 . 

147,315,063 

305,292,669 

452,607,732 

“  Thus,  it  will  be  seen  that,  while  in  the  City  of  New 
“  York  the  assessments  in  six  years  upon  personal  prop- 
“  erty  were  increased  $83,000,000,  in  the  rest  of  the  State 
“the  personal  assessments  were  diminished  more  than 
“  $17,000,000.  Now,  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  the 
“  City  cannot  prosper  without  the  whole  State  sharing 
“in  that  prosperity.  If  the  City  be  the  reservoir  of 
“  wealth,  and  the  counties  the  tributaries  which  in  part 
“  supply  that  reservoir,  the  level  of  the  latter'cannot  rise 
“  above  that  of  the  affluents  which  feed  it.  Or,  if  it  be 
“  claimed  that  the  figure  should  be  reversed,  and  the 
“  City  regarded  as  the  source  of  wealth,  and  the  coun- 
“  ties  but  receptacles  of  Its  overfiow,  it  is  equally 
“certain  that  those  counties  adjacent  or  contiguous 
“  thereto  must  share  somewhat  of  the  City’s  prosperity.” 


Now,  when  we  take  into  consideration  the  fact  that  the 
County  Assessors  have  good-naturedly  cut  this  gordian- 
knot,  so  far  as  the  rural  taxpayer  is  concerned,  by 
wholly  omitting  mortgages  from  the  tax  lists,  and  for 
that  matter,  the  other  personal  estate  to  a  great  extent 
also,  and  this,  too,  notwithstanding  the  oath  they  take 
to  faithfully  execute  the  laws  on  the  subject,  we  are  not 
so  much  surprised  at  the  easy  indifference  with  whicli 
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the  members  of  the  Legislature  from  the  country  behold 
the  great  damage  this  tax  is  indicting  upon  the  right  of 
labor  and  our  commercial  interests. 

In  conclusion,  the  objections  to  the  continuation  of  this 
tax  may  be  properly  summed  up  under  five  heads, 
namely  : 

1.  It  is  contrary  to  sound  policy  ;  because  it  operates 
as  a  restraint  upon  the  free  use  of  capital  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  our  landed  interests,  and  in  the  employment  of 
all  kinds  of  labor  connected  with  the  erection  of  build¬ 
ings  and  the  production  of  the  materials  necessary  for 
their  construction. 

2.  It  is  unjust.  Because  it  discriminates  in  favor  of 
four  classes  of  mortgagees,  who  are  not  taxed,  viz.  :  the 
savings  banks,  the  life  insurance  companies,  the  non¬ 
resident  mortgagees,  and  the  mortgagees  who  are  enabled 
to  offset  their  mortgages  by  their  indebtedness,  as  against 
the  fifth  class,  wdio  are  taxed,  i.  e.,  the  remaining  resi¬ 
dent  mortgagees.  It  imposes  double  taxation,  the  mort¬ 
gages  being  taxed  with  the  land,  and  also  being  taxed  in 
the  hand^of  the  holders.  It  also  imposes  three  or  four¬ 
fold  more  taxes  on  the  holder  of  the  mortgages  than  it 
does  on  the  land-holder,  for  the  reason  that  the  aggregate 
valuation  placed  upon  the  lands  for  taxation,  is  not  more 
than  one-quarter  their  actual  value,  while  the  mortgages 
are  rated  at  their  full  value. 

3.  It  is  oppressive.  Because  it  bears  heavily  upon  the 
holders  of  unproductive  land,  overburdened  by  taxes 
and  assessments,  wdiile  it  prevents  them  from  obtaining 
loans  of  the  needed  capital  to  render  their  lands  produc¬ 
tive. 

4.  It  is  unwise.  Because  it  drives  capital  out  of  the 
State.  It  compels  the  borrower  to  resort  to  contrivances 
to  obtain  capital,  which  are  violations  of  the  spirit  and 
intent  of  the  laws,  and  thus  it  tends  to  bring  the  laws 
into  contempt.  It  encourages  and  nurtures  a  class  of 
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usurers  and  extortioners,  and  diverts  capital  from  sound 
and  useful  employment  to  the  fields  of  speculation  and 
stock  gambling. 

5.  It  is  out  of  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  the  age,  a 
reproach  to  a  free  government,  and  the  continuation  of 
the  tax  is  due  mainly  to  ignorance,  to  prejudice,  and  to 
the  machinations  of  the  designing,  who  make  gain  by 
the  burdens  it  imposes  upon  the  needy,  the  thrifty  and 
the  enterprising. 
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The  President  presented  the  following  correspondence 
with  the  Comptroller  on  the  subject  of  street  openings. 

West  Side  Association, 

New  Yoke,  7th  August,  1872. 

A.  H.  Gkeen,  Comptroller,  &c. 

Dear  Sir  : — A  letter  dated  July  29,  1872,  addressed  by  George  H. 
Purser,  Clerk  of  Commissioners,  &c.,  to  Pichard  O’Gorman,  Coun¬ 
sel  to  the  Corporation,  has  been  by  him  made  public.  It  an¬ 
nounces  the  discharge  of  the  clerks  and  copyists  employed  in  that 
office  in  the  business  of  opening  streets,  avenues,  and  public 
places  ;  and  adds  that  no  further  progress  will  be  made  in  the  nu¬ 
merous  proceedings  for  such  openings  now  pending. 

The  owners  in  the  localities  where  the  property  affected  by  these 
proceedings  and  others  proposed  is  situated,  are  greatly  concerned 
to  have  them  prosecuted  with  even  greater  despatch  and  economy 
than  has  been  the  usual  practice,  and  will  be  greatly  injured  by 
the  interruption  of  all  progress  in  the  pending  improvements. 

In  all  these  improvements  there  has  been  so  much  due  hereto¬ 
fore  to  your  forethought  and  energy  that  we  look  to  you  with  great 
confidence  that  you  will  do  all  in  your  power  to  remove  the  present 
obstacles,  and  to  increase  the  facilities  for  the  prompt  performance 
of  this  work  in  the  future.  Very  respectfully, 

William  E.  Maktin, 

President  West  Side  Association  of  the  City  of  New  York. 


City  of  New  Yoke,  Department  of  Finance,  ^ 
Controller’s  Office,  New  York,  Aug.  26,  1872.  ^ 

Wm.  E.  Martin,  Esq.,  President  of  “  The  West-side  Association”  : 

Dear  Sir: — I  have  read  yours  of  the  7th  inst.,  stating  that  “a 
letter  dated  29th  July,  1872,  addressed  by  Geo.  H.  Purser,  Esq., 
Clerk  of  the  Commissioners,  &c.,  &c.,  to  Eichard  O’Gorman,  Esq., 
Counsel  to  the  Corporation,  has  been  by  him  made  public,”  and 
that  it  “  announces  the  discharge  of  the  clerks  and  copyists  em¬ 
ployed  in  that  office  in  the  business  of  opening  streets,  avenues, 
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and  public  places,”  and  adds  “  that  no  further  progress  will  be 
made  in  the  numerous  proceedings  for  street  openings  now  pen- 
ding.”  , 

After  intimating  the  concern  of  the  property-holders  at  this 
state  of  things,  you  are  kind  enough  to  express  confidence  that  my 
exertions  will  be  in  the  direction  of  increasing  the  facilities  for  the 
prompt  performance  of  this  class  of  service  in  future.  Represent¬ 
ing,  as  you  do,  a  very  numerous  body  of  holders  of  property  in 
that  portion  of  the  City  where  many  of  these  street  openings  are 
now,  and  have  been  for  several  years,  going  on,  I  am  glad  of  the 
opportunity  to  lay  before  you  and  them  such  information  as  I  have 
on  the  subject  of  the  letter  of  Mr.  Purser  to  the  Counsel  to  the  Cor¬ 
poration,  a  copy  of  which  I  have  obtained  from  the  newspapers. 

I  reply  to  you  directly,  as  it  is  difiicult  to  know  exactly  who  is 
responsible  for  Mr.  Purser’s  letter  and  its  publication.  It  is  ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  Counsel  to  the  Corporation,  by  him  sent  to  the  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Public  Works,  and  shortly  after  it  appears  in  print. 
By  this  letter,  it  appears  that  upon  the  pretext  that  no  satisfactory 
reply  could  be  obtained  from  this  office  respecting  the  payment  of 
certain  bills  of  costs  of  street  openings,  therefore  Mr.  Purser  pro¬ 
poses  to  discharge  clerks,  &c.,  and  to  stay  the  proceedings  now 
pending. 

Although  I  was  aware  that  Mr.  Purser  sustained  many  charac" 
ters,  as  that  of  Chief  of  what  is  called  the  Bureau  of  Street  Open’ 
ings  in  the  office  of  the  Counsel  to  the  Corporation,  and  also  that 
of  landlord,  receiving  the  room  rent,  I  was  not  aware  that  as  clerk 
of  probably  twenty  Commissions,  he  was  vested  with  authority  to 
direct  what  proceedings  on  the  part  of  the  City  should  be  proceeded 
with  or  stayed. 

Lest  I  might  have  unintentionally  omitted  some  duty  in  respect 
to  the  payment  of  bills  connected  with  the  proceedings  for  street 
openings,  I  caused  search  to  be  made  in  this  office  to  ascertain 
what  bills,  if  any,  of  this  description,  remain  unpaid.  The  investi¬ 
gation  so  made  has  satisfied  me  that  this  class  of  claims  were,  prior 
to  my  coming  into  office,  paid  with  exceptional  promptness  and 
completeness. 

At  the  date  of  your  letter  there  were  but  three  bills  of  costs  for 
street  openings  remaining  unpaid.  These  are  : 

First — For  widening  Broome  street. 
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Second, — For  taking  public  place  at  Sixty  sixth  street  and  Boule¬ 
vard. 

Third — For  widening  Broadway.  (First  bill  of  costs.) 

The  first  of  these  bills  is  for  taking  a  small  strip  of  land,  17  feet 
9  inches  in  width  by  125  feet  in  length,  thereby  widening  125  feet 
of  Broome  street  on  one  side  only,  being  part  of  the  block  between 
Wooster  and  Laurens  streets.  It  amounts  to  818,850.28,  of  which 
83,060  is  for  the  fees  of  Mr.  Gratz  Nathan  and  others  as  Commis¬ 
sioners,  although  the  legal  fees  of  these  Commissioners  by  the 
laws  of  1862,  cannot  in  all  exceed  837.50  ;  86,462.61  is  for  the  fees 
of  Michaels  and  Melendy,  Surveyors  ;  81,640  for  Geo.  H.  Purser? 
as  clerk  to  Commissioners,  and  for  drafting  and  copying  report  \ 
the  balance,  87,167.67,  is  for  advertising,  stationery,  room  rent,  &c. 
Thus  the  mere  clerical  and  bureau  cost  of  these  proceedings  is 
8150.80  per  running  foot  of  street  widening.  This  must  not  be 
mistaken  for  the  cost  of  the  land  acquired  ;  it  is  merely  the  expense 
of  taking  it. 

The  second  of  the  above  bills  is  for  the  costs  of  taking  a  small 
triangle  at  Sixty-sixth  street  and  Boulevard,  and  reached  this  office 
but  sixteen  days  before  Mr.  Purser’s  letter  was  published.  The 
third  and  only  other  unpaid  bill  found  in  this  office  is  that  for  the 
first  proceedings  for  widening  Broadway,  from  Thirty-fourth  to 
Fifty-ninth  streets.  These  proceedings,  it  will  be  recollected,  were 
set  aside  by  the  Legislature  and  by  the  Courts,  on  accoiint  of  fraud, 
shortly  after  the  time  of  the  decease  of  Mr.  Watson.  The  bill  has 
been  lying  some  time  in  the  office,  because  there  was  not  power 
vested  by  law  in  this  Department  to  raise  a  cent  to  pay  it,  even 
supposing  it  to  be  correct  in  every  particular.  This  fact  is  well 
known  to  both  Mr.  Purser  and  Mr.  O’Gorman. 

Mr.  Purser  says  “  the  costs,  charges,  and  expenses  will  be  legally 
payable  in  four  months.”  Four  months  from  when  ?  from  the  con¬ 
firmation  of  the  report  ?  If  so,  there  is  but  one  bill  due  at  this 
date,  and  that  is  in  the  Broome  street  case,  which  seemed  to  me  so 
very  exorbitant  and  objectionable  that  I  did  not,  and  do  not,  feel 
justified  in  paying  it.  My  convictions  respecting  this  bill  have  the 
concurrence  of  the  emphatic  protest  of  the  property-holders  af¬ 
fected. 

From  these  details  you  will  be  able  to  see  what  ground  there  is 
for  allegations  of  delay  in  the  payment  of  this  class  of  claims.  The 
charge  is  wholly  groundless.  The  true  reason  for  Mr.  Purser’s 
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alarm  is  very  different  from  what  appears  on  the  face  of  his  letter. 

The  examination  of  these  claims,  paid  and  unpaid,  confirms  im¬ 
pressions  that  I  have  long  held,  in  common  with  the  whole  com¬ 
munity,  respecting  them.  They  have  been  a  prominent  subject  of 
complaint  in  your  own  Association  for  years,  and  in  its  printed  pro¬ 
ceedings  may  be  found  these  very  decided  remarks  relative  to  them  : 

“  They  have  been  made  the  instruments  of  one  of  the  most  op¬ 
pressive  forms  of  taxation  under  which  property-owners  in  this 
abused  City  have  had  to  suffer.  Originally  framed  for  an  honest 
purpose,  and  in  earlier  and  better  years  found  quite  sufficient  to 
open  a  street  across  the  whole  Island,  from  river  to  river,  at  a  cost 
of  $2,000  or  $3,000,  a  malignant  ingenuity  has  found  means  under 
them,  in  later  years,  of  making  it  cost  twice  that  sum  to  open  a 
street  through  a  single  block.  ♦  ♦  * 

“  But  the  abuses  are  not  necessarily  to  be  done  in  the  names  of 
the  Commissioners  themselves.  N  ext  are  let  in  upon  us  a  horde 
of  surveyors,  clerks,  assistants,  appraisers,  posters,  printers,  and 
other  agents.  *  *  *  *  Not  surveying  whatever  is  needful  to 

be  done,  or,  in  fact,  usually  w  done,  for  every  lot,  plot,  and  gore 
has  already  been  carefully  surveyed  and  mapped  at  the  City’s  ex¬ 
pense. 

“  And  I  think  it  is  not  within  the  memory  of  man  that  a  bill, 
when  adjusted,  however  strenuous  the  objections  urged  against  it, 
ever  underwent  a  pruning.  Thus  the  ‘  business  of  street-opening,’ 
in  New  York  has  become  one  of  the  richest  mines  yet  developed 
for  corrupt  ofidcial  working,” 

The  determination  on  the  part  of  property  owners  to  rid  their 
property  of  these  enormous  expenses,  forms  a  continuous  chain  of 
emphatic  protests  during  the  last  five  years. 

A  table  annexed  to  this  shows  the  costs  and  expenses  of  these 
proceedings  for  two  years  only — 1870  and  1871 — amounting  in  all 
to  the  sum  of  $621,130.14.  All  of  these,  it  is  believed,  with  but  a 
single  exception,  were  allowed  by  one  of  the  two  Judges  who  do 
not  now  exercise  judicial  functions,  and  all  have  been  paid,  except 
the  three  above  mentioned,  and  perhaps  a  trifle  of  one  or  two 
others.  This  one  exception  was  in  the  proceedings  to  take  the  tri¬ 
angle  at  Sixty-sixth  street  and  Boulevard,  which  was  allowed  by 
Judge  Brady,  and  it  is  the  only  case  yet  in  the  office,  that  I  am 
aware  of,  where  the  healthy  provisions  of  the  act  of  1862  have 
been  applied. 

In  the  Sixty-sixth  street  case,  which  was  a  much  more  difficult 
one  than  the  Broome  street  case,  the  fees  of  the  three  Com¬ 
missioners  taken  together  amounted  to  $31.80,  or  $10.60  for  each. 
I  find  among  the  Commissioners  in  this  proceeding  your  own  name, 
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and  I  think  I  am  correct  in  saying  that  you  assumed  the  duty  in 
the  interests  of  the  property  owners,  in  order  that  the  law  might  for 
once  be  applied  to  this  class  of  expenses,  and  the  result  is  a  bill  of 
costs,  so  far  as  the  Commissioners’  fees  are  concerned  at  least,  to 
which  no  exception  can  be  taken,  and  which  will  serve  as  a  guide 
hereafter. 

I  have  asked  the  Counsel  to  the  Corporation  to  inform  me  what 
proceedings  are  now  pending  and  unfinished  in  his  office,  when 
they  were  commenced,  and  who  are  the  Commissioners.  As  soon 
as  I  get  this  information,  I  can  better  determine  as  to  the  proper 
course  to  complete  these  proceedings,  which  it  is  intimated  in  your 
letter  will  hereafter  make  no  further  progress.  I  am  advised  that 
the  Department  of  Public  Parks  have,  under  the  law,  the  authority, 
over  these  proceedings,  so  far  as  they  affect  property  above  Fifty- 
ninth  street,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  owners  of  property  can 
apply  with  confidence  to  that  Department  to  facilitate  them,  and  to 
keep  the  expenditures  within  reasonable  limits.  The  costs  in  the 
Broadway  widening  and  Riverside  Park,  which  proceeding  origi¬ 
nated  some  four  years  since,  Mr.  Purser  says,  will  be  legally  pay¬ 
able  in  four  months.  The  Finance  Department  “  might  again 
assume  the  right  to  contest  their  payment.”  From  this  it  is  made 
clear  that  the  real  trouble  is  not,  after  all,  so  much  that  payment 
has  been  refused,  as  that  it  may  hereafter  be  refused.  Mr.  Purser 
says  the  Finance  Department  “may  assume  to  contest”  the  pay¬ 
ment  “of  costs  in  the  Riverside  Park  case  and  in  the  Broadway 
widening  case.”  It  is  a  consciousness  that  ^  the  end  of  these 
enormous  and  unjustifiable  costs  has  arrived,  that  has  led  to  the  de¬ 
termination  to  break  up  business  and  discharge  clerks,  copyists,  &c. 
Those  heretofore  in  charge  of  the  Finance  Department  must  have 
entirely  agreed  with  Mr.  Purser  that  there  was  “  no  reason  why 
he  should  continue  to  expend  his  private  fortune  in  the  conduct  of 
the  public  business,”  as  they  were  induced  to  pay  him,  as  the 
records  of  this  Department  show  they  did,  the  modest  sum  of 
$88,629  as  clerk,  &c.,  in  the  years  1870  and  1871.  For  the  five 
years,  1866  to  1871,  the  sum  of  $159,611.62  was  paid  to  Mr.  Pur¬ 
ser  directly  in  these  proceedings,  in  one  capacity  and  another. 
But  that  you  may  clearly  see  the  enormity  of  the  system  which  has 
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been  in  operation,  let  me  select  a  few  examples  from  the  table  of 
costs  paid  in  1870  amd  1871 ; 


Widening  Laurens  street^ 
from  Canal  street  to  > 

Waverly  place . ) 

Extending  Lexington  \ 
avenue  from  66th  to  > 

97th  streets . ) 

Opening  Morning-side  ) 

Park . 5 

Widening  and  extending  I 
Park-place  from  Col-  > 
lege  place  toWest  street ) 
Laying  out  Public-place,  1 
63d  street  and  Boule  > 

vard . 3 

Widening  and  openins) 
122d,  123d,  and  127th  > 
streets . ) 

Total . 


Commissioners’ 

Fees. 

Surveyors’ 

Fees. 

$82,500  00 

$50,295  32 

22,500  00 

22,680  83 

22,500  00 

51,923  10 

15,500  00 

14,733  18 

2,250  00 

5,158  50 

7,500  00 

9,688  89 

.$98,750  00 

$154,477  82 

Draft’g  &  Copy- 
Clerk’s  Fees,  ing  Reports. 

an, 750  122,100  00 

7,250  5,953  00 

6,450  32,909  50 

4,500  6,849  80 

750  3,988  70 

2,000  4,381  00 

132  700  $76,182  00 


Four  items  in  these  six  proceedings  show  a  total  of  $362,109.82. 

Then  again,  the  first  bill  of  costs  in  the  Broadway  widening  case 
was  $165,632.40,  of  which  there  is  charged  for  Jas.  Hennessy 
and  other  Commissioners’  fees,  $42,000,  which  under  the  statute 
of  1862  cannot  be  over  $2,191.80  : 


John  A.  Bagley,  for  Surveyor’s  fees _ _ _ $58,969  35 

George  H.  Purser,  Clerk _  8,000  00 

George  H  Purser,  for  copying  report _  26,543  00 

George  H.  Purser,  for  room  rent _  500  00 


Is  this  Broadway  matter  one  of  the  cases  that  justify  the  state¬ 
ments  in  Mr.  Purser’s  letter  to  Mr.  O’Gorman,  or  is  it  one  in 
which  any  fair-minded  man  would  say  the  payment  not  only  ought 
to  be  delayed  but  defeated  ? 

If  we  look  at  the  names  of  the  Commissioners  generally  hereto¬ 
fore  appointed  to  conduct  these  cases,  do  we,  except  in  some  in¬ 
stances,  when  the  stream  of  public  indignation  has  been  turned 
upon  it,  find  the  names  of  solid,  substantial  business  men,  or  those 
of  incompetent  favorites  and  tools  of  the  ruling  spirits  of  the  time  ? 

The  general  impression  is,  that  the  sums  paid  to  Commissioners 
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and  Surveyors  and  clerks  have  been  illegal,  oppressive,  and  extor¬ 
tionate,  and  if  those  receiving  them  are  the  clerks,  &c.,  whom  we 
are  told  are  to  be  discharged,  it  will  be  so  much  the  better  for  all 
concerned. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  good  results  will  follow  the  bringing  of  this 
subject  before  the  public,  that  the  oft-repea-ted  efforts  to  stop  these 
abuses  will  no  longer  prove  unavailing,  and  that  means  will  be 
taken  to  reduce  these  charges  and  keep  them  within  the  law.  To 
this  end  the  Comptroller  will  use  all  the  power  the  law  gives  him, 
and  I  am  sure,  in  this  effort,  he  will  have  your  co-operation,  as 
well  as  that  of  the  numerous  and  influential  members  of  your  As¬ 
sociation. 

With  very  great  respect, 

ANDEEW  H.  GEEEN, 

Comptroller. 


The  table  on  the  following  page  gives  the  payments 
made  in  detail : 
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WM.  fi.  MAHTIN’s  plan  of  REFOEM - THE  MARCH  OF  THE  CITT 

NORTHWARD. 

West  Side  Association,  > 
New  York,  28th  November,  1872.  S 

Andrew  H.  Green,  Esq.,  Comptroller. 

Dear  Sir:  Your  letter  of  the  26th  August,  1872,  and  made 
public  on  the  19th  November,  displayed  very  fully  the  injustice 
that  had  been  done  to  property  owners  and  to  the  public,  by  the 
allowance  of  illegal  and  excessive  bills  of  costs  and  expenses  in 
the  street-opening  proceedings. 

But  this  is  an  injustice  not  without  remedy. 

These  bills  of  costs  have  by  law  to  be  adjusted  on  ten  days’  no¬ 
tice  by  the  Supreme  Court.  At  the  adjustment  the  property  own¬ 
ers  have  a  right  to  be  heard  and  to  object  to  any  item  of  costs  or 
expenses.  Every  one  knows  that,  as  the  Supreme  Court  is  now 
constituted,  these  objections  will  be  considered  and  decided  by  the 
Court  or  referred  to  a  referee,  and  that  no  illegal  or  excessive  bill 
of  costs  can  be  allowed  against  their  objection.  In  this  respect 
we  are  better  off  than  we  have  been  heretofore,  and  we  have  this 
additional  safeguard,  that  if  any  excessive  or  illegal  bill  passes  the 
courts  and  comes  before  you,  you  have  still  power  to  examine  it 
and  to  pay  no  more  than  is  legal  or  just.  The  existing  law  there¬ 
fore  provides  a  remedy  for  the  abuse. 

But  the  purpose  of  my  communication  was  not  simply  to  rem¬ 
edy  abuses,  but  to  prevent  the  interruption  of  the  progress  of 
these  improvements,  and  to  secure  still  greater  despatch  as  well  as 
economy  in  their  prosecution. 

In  this  other  respect,  the  despatch  or  diligence  with  which  these 
proceedings  are  conducted,  a  reform  has  already  been  instituted — 
that  is,  the  disposition  no  longer  prevails  in  the  Supreme  Court  to 
appoint  unfit  or  incompetent  men  as  Commissioners  ;  and  here¬ 
after  it  will  not  require  any  unusual  attention  on  the  part  of  the 
public  departments  or  property  owners  to  secure  the  appointment 
of  competent  men  to  this  duty  ;  men  competent  as  real  estate  law¬ 
yers  to  compass  the  questions  they  are  called  on  to  decide,  as  real 
estate  men  on  the  question  of  value,  and  men  attentive  to  and 
diligent  in  the  prosecution  of  their  business. 
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This  vindicates  generally  the  present  legal  system  under  which 
these  proceedings  are  conducted,  and  cuts  off  crude  and  wholesale 
projects  of  introducing  new  systems  of  procedure.  These  projects 
have  already  risen  from  the  inability  of  some  minds  to  discriminate 
between  the  abuses  of  a  system  and  its  inherent  qualities,  and  from 
a  disposition  to  jump  at  a  conclusion  that  a  system  that  has  been 
abused  should  be  overthrown  as  fatally  defective.  The  present 
system  has  this  advantage.  Under  judicial  construction,  the  stat¬ 
utes  have  crystalized  into  definite  forms,  so  that  the  mode  of  pro¬ 
cedure  is  ascertained,  and  technicalities  of  interpretation  have 
been  settled.  This  is  a  great  advantage,  not  to  be  thrown  away 
by  substituting  a  new  statute,  framed  on  a  different  theory,  and 
which  will  need  years  of  judicial  interpretation.  It  is  better  to 
perfect  and  amend  the  present  system  than  to  overthrow  it. 

It  is  therefore  practicable  under  the  present  laws  to  have  fit 
men  appointed  as  Commissioners,  and  to  check  illegal  and  exces¬ 
sive  charges.  A  better  scale  of  charges  may  be  made  than  the  ex¬ 
isting  one,  and  the  basis  on  which  it  should  be  made  has  already 
been  developed  Improvements  in  the  mode  of  procedure  before 
the  Commissioners,  which  they  have  power  to  institute,  will  not 
only  facilitate  their  proceedings,  but  give  grounds  for  amending 
the  items  of  which  the  present  bills  are  made  up. 

But  a  better  working  of  the  system  is  demanded  by  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  public  and  of  property  owners,  and  this  can  be  accom¬ 
plished,  with  some  few  amendments  to  the  laws,  greatly  to  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  justice. 

I  will  point  out  one  great  evil  under  which  all  classes  have  suf¬ 
fered  in  our  past  experience — the  great  evil  of  delay.  If  a  plan 
for  improving  a  district  or  section  of  the  city  is  laid  out,  and  streets, 
avenues,  and  public  places  are  delineated,  and  then  in  one  pro¬ 
ceeding  the  title  to  the  whole  could  be  acquired  for  the  public,  this 
proceeding  be  expeditiously  conducted,  and  the  assessment  for  the 
whole  laid  at  one  time,  it  would  be  better  for  the  property  owners  ; 
because  the  property  would  be  taken  at  the  outset  at  the  lowest 
stage  of  value,  the  improvement  would  have  its  due  effect  in  en¬ 
hancing  the  value  of  property  as  a  completed  work,  and  this  en¬ 
hanced  value  would  be  reached  by  the  time  the  assessment  was 
laid,  and  thus  diminish  the  burden  of  the  property  owners. 

If  the  proceeding  for  taking  the  Riverside  Park,  for  example, 
had  been  conducted  with  diligence,  the  report  might  have  been 
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presented  and  confirmed  in  the  winter  of  1869.  The  amount  paid 
for  the  land  taken  would  have  been  less  than  on-e-half  that  which 
has  since  been  awarded,  and  the  assessments  wcmld  have  been  so 
much  less  in  amount.  The  beneficial  effect  on  the  property  in  the 
vicinity  would  have  been  felt,  and  by  this  time  the  Park  would 
have  been  realized  on  the  ground,  as  the  most  unique  and  elegant 
park  of  them  all.  But  the  delay,  the  inexcusable  delay,  has  raised 
a  host  of  combatants  against  the  assessments,  a,nd  given  the  land- 
owners  a  price  less  satisfactory  to  them  now  than  the  smaller  price 
would  have  been  four  years  ago,  and  the  progress  of  the  whole 
West  side  and  its  just  increase  in  value  have  been  delayed  and  en¬ 
dangered. 

This  general  view  is  correct  because  the  ultimate  value  of  va¬ 
cant  suburban  land  depends  on  the  completion  of  such  proposed 
improvements  ;  and  its  present  value — that  whkih  makes  it  worth 
holding  against  taxes,  assessments,  and  interest — depends  on  the 
rapidity  with  which  this  completion  is  reached. 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  a  few  measures  which  I  think  will 
well  serve  the  public  interests. 

First — As  to  the  Fort  Washington  region  above  One  Hundred 
and  Fifty-fifth  street. 

In  this  region  four  proceedings  have  been  commenced  by  the 
Department  of  Public  Parks — those  for  opening  the  Eleventh  Av¬ 
enue,  the  Kingsbridge  road,  the  Boulevard  extension,  the  avenues 
on  the  Dyckman  tract,  and  one  or  two  smaller  ones.  If  all  this 
region  had  been  taken  together  and  its  streets,  avenues  and  public 
places  had  been  opened  in  one  proceeding,  or  if  the  present  pro¬ 
ceedings  were  discontinued  and  one  new  comprehensive  one  insti¬ 
tuted,  many  advantages  would  follow.  The  costs  and  expenses 
would  be  greatly  diminished,  one  series  of  advertisements  would 
suffice,  instead  of  one  for  each  separate  proceeding,  and  this  would 
cut  ofi*  one  great  item  of  expense.  One  map  would  be  sufficient, 
and  this  could  be  based  on  the  surveys  made  by  the  Central  Park 
Board.  In  separate  proceedings  these  maps  would,  in  ordinary 
course,  be  made  by  difierent  surveyors,  and  might  in  many  dis¬ 
tinct  cases  cover  the  same  ground.  All  discrepancies  or  overlap¬ 
ping  of  the  boundaries  of  the  land  assessed  for  benefit  would  be 
avoided,  for  there  would  be  but  one  map  and  one  general  assess¬ 
ment  In  distinct  proceedings  over  a  region  not  divided  into  uni- 
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form  rectangular  blocks,  but  by  curved  and  broken  lines  into 
blocks  of  irregular  size  and  shape,  owing  to  the  natural  irregu¬ 
larities  of  surface*,  it  will  be  difficult  to  avoid  these  conflicts  of 
boundaries  if  established  by  different  commissioners.  All  ques¬ 
tions  of  title,  of  discretion  and  of  law,  in  the  hands  of  one  com¬ 
mission  will  meet  with  a  uniform  decision  in  due  relation  to  each 
other ;  they  will  be  more  readily  reviewed  by  the  courts,  and  more 
speedily  reach  a  final  decision.  The  labor  of  one  commission 
would  not  be  greater  than  that  of  opening  two  or  three  of  the 
leading  avenues  which  traverse  this  region,  in  which  all  the  ques¬ 
tions  that  efi'ect  the  whole  region  would  arise.  The  amount  of  the 
assessment  charged  on  the  city  would  be  less  if  the  land  were  all 
taken  at  once,  before  the  value  had  been  worked  up  by  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  improvement.  The  burden  on  the  property  owners, 
who  pay  the  residue  of  the  assessment,  and  thus  virtually  pay  for 
their  own  land,  will  be  lessened  if  the  land  is  taken  now  at  a  low 
value,  rather  than  at  a  high  future  value.  If  the  whole  land  be 
taken  at  one  time,  and  thus  taken  at  a  uniformly  graded  price,  it 
will  work  equality  and  justice  to  the  property  owners  and  to  the 
public,  and  save  them  from  the  inequality  and  injustice  which  will 
result  on  the  old  system  by  taking  land  for  some  streets  at  the  out¬ 
set  at  the  present  low  prices,  and  in  the  end  for  other  streets  at 
different  grades  at  increased  price,  consequent  in  a  great  measure 
on  the  progress  of  the  improvements  themselves.  On  the  old  .sys¬ 
tem  it  will  be  difficult  to  prevent  a  great  inequality  of  assessments, 
which  will  be  apparent  when  the  work  is  over. 

The  present  condition  of  that  section  of  the  island  above  One 
Hundred  and  Fifty -fifth  street,  its  transition  stage  from  farms  and 
areas  by  the  acre  into  villa  and  small  suburban  building  lots, 
its  great  beauty  and  advantages  of  location,  its  central  position 
amid  a  growing  vicinage,  and  its  possibility  of  a  high  future  value, 
show  this  to  be  the  right  time  to  have  these  improvements  carried  out, 
simultaneously,  promptly,  and  inexpensively  ;  and  that  it  is  worth 
while  to  attempt  to  carry  it  out  on  a  better  method  than  the  piece¬ 
meal,  overlapping  work  which  has  caused  so  much  delay,  loss,  and 
injustice  on  the  West  side  below  One  Hundred  and  Fifty-fifth 
street. 

I  think  it  will  appear  on  examination  that  the  existing  laws 
allow  the  Department  of  Public  Parks  to  do  this  without  further 
legislation.  The  progressive  spirit  in  regard  to  all  these  matters 
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shown  in  the  Department  of  Public  Works  assures  us  that  the  co¬ 
operation  of  this  Department  will  be  prompt  whenever  it  may  be 
required.  I  have  made  investigations  into  the  su  bject  of  the  costs 
and  expenses  in  such  a  single  proceeding,  and  think  it  could  be 
carried  out  for  one-tenth,  and  perhaps  less,  of  the3  rates  which  have 
been  heretofore  usually  charged. 

Secondly — As  to  the  streets  and  avenues  below  One  Hundred 
and  Fifty-fifth  street,  laid  out  by  the  Central  Park  Board. 

Of  these  the  parks  and  leading  thoroughfares  have  already  been 
opened,  and  the  evils  resulting  from  the  methods  adopted  under 
the  law  of  conducting  each  by  a  single  proceeding — to  wit,  awards 
high  in  amount,  and  at  the  same  time  by  the  great  delay  ren¬ 
dered  insufiicient,  unequal  assessments,  etc. — have  led  me  to  the 
suggestions  for  the  better  method  of  proceeding  with  the  new  area 
above  One  Hundred  and  Fifcy-fifth  street. 

The  same  system  of  including  all  in  one  proceeding  can  be  adopt¬ 
ed  with  advantage  in  regard  to  all  the  new  avenues  laid  out  below 
One  Hundred  and  Fifty-fifth  street,  and  yet  unopened,  and  for  the 
same  general  reasons  which  have  been  stated  above. 

Thirdly — As  to  the  streets  below  One  Hundred  and  Fifty-fifth 
street  laid  out  on  the  maps  made  by  the  Commissioners  appointed 
in  1807. 

The  leading  peculiarity  in  all  these  cases  is  that  nominal  dam¬ 
ages  only  are  awarded  for  the  land  taken.  This  reduces  the  la¬ 
bors  of  the  Commissioners  very  much,  and  except  there  may  be 
some  building  on  the  land  taken,  the  value  of  which  has  to  be  es¬ 
timated,  their  duties  are  formal  only — to  wit,  to  award  §1  for  each 
piece  of  land  taken,  to  determine  upon  their  bill  of  costs  and  ex¬ 
penses  and  for  the  maps  and  surveys,  and  to  distribute  the  assess¬ 
ment  over  an  area  defined  by  law. 

There  is  no  good  reason  why  the  streets  and  avenues  of  this 
class,  not  yet  opened,  should  not  be  opened  at  one  time,  by  one 
commission,  in  one  proceeding.  It  could  be  done  on  the  existing 
system  at  a  charge  for  costs  and  expenses  not  exceeding  §2.50  per 
lot,  and  perhaps  less.  But  it  might  require  an  amendment  of  the 
law  in  this  simple  respect,  that  they  might  all  be  included  in  one 
proceeding,  instead  of  one  separate  proceeding  for  each  street. 

There  are  many  proceedings  pending  and  uncompleted  for  the 
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opening  of  these  streets.  It  would  be  an  economical  measure,  and 
might  be  fiidicioiis  in  view  of  a  single  proceeding  for  them  all,  to 
have  all  these  pending  proceedings  on  just  terms  at  once  discontin- 
ued.  ' 

If  it  should  be  thought  best,  to  adopt  this  method  in  all  or  either 
of  the  three  cases  I  have  mentioned,  a  very  little  legislation  on 
the  points  I  have  suggested  would  enable  three  proceedings  of 
this  sort  to  be  initiated,  by  which  all  the  unopened  streets,  av¬ 
enues  and  public  places  on  the  Island  might  be  opened  by  three 
commissions,  with  great  economy,  without  injurious  delay,  and  to 
the  great  advantage  of  property  owners  and  the  public. 

In  your  letter  to  me  you  have  alluded  to  the  proceeding  for  the 
triangle  at  the  junction  of  Sixty- sixth  street  and  the  Boulevard. 
The  low  rate  of  compensation  of  the  Commissioners  was  reached 
by  applying  to  the  case  the  rule  of  30  cents  a  foot  for  the  lineal 
extent  of  the  avenue  opened,  laid  down  in  the  statute  of  1862. 
Insufficient  as  it  was  in  the  way  of  compensation  for  services,  I 
chose  to  abide  by  it  because  it  was  the  law.  The  allowance  we 
made  in  that  case  for  clerks,  surveyor,  and  for  the  report  were  at 
just  rates  and  very  far  below  any  that  had  been  made  for  many 
years  previously,  and  I  am  awaiting  the  result  of  your  investiga¬ 
tions  to  see  whether  you  consider  that  the  discretionary  allowances 
above  mentioned  were  as  reasonable  and  as  just  as  the  Commis¬ 
sioners’  fees  which  were  fixed  by  law. 

There  is  another  matter  of  great  consequence  to  property  own¬ 
ers,  to  which  I  must  call  your  attention,  and  that  is  the  prompt 
payment  of  awards.  The  statute  says  that  the  Mayor,  Aldermen, 
and  Commonality  shall  within  four  calendar  months  after  the  con¬ 
firmation  of  the  report  by  the  Court,  pay  the  awards,  &c. 

The  practical  use  of  this  four  months  of  time  is  to  allow  money 
to  come  into  the  treasury  by  the  payment  of  the  assessments,  or 
to  allow  the  city  bonds  to  be  issued  to  raise  the  money  necessary 
to  pay  the  awards.  This  is  not  a  necessary  delay,  but  given  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  city.  In  either  case  the  city,  after  ac¬ 
quiring  the  title  of  the  property  and  the  right  to  take  possession, 
makes  delay  in  the  payment  of  the  purchase  money  to  the  detri¬ 
ment  of  the  property  owner.  When  it  extends  beyond  the  four 
months  it  increases  this  loss.  The  Broadway  widening  and  the 
Eiverside  Park  are  illustrations  of  the  disadvantages  of  this  de¬ 
lay.  The  awards  for  the  Broadway  widening  were  fixed  at  the 
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value  of  the  property  in  October,  1871.  Those  in  the  case  of  the 
Riverside  Park  at  their  value  in  May,  1872.  In  each  of  these 
cases  the  property  'was  condemned  and  rendered  u  navailable  to  the 
owners  long  previously — the  Riverside  Park  in  1868,  and  Broad¬ 
way  in  1869.  The  owners  of  the  buildings  along  Broadway  have 
suffered  great  loss  by  their  inability  to  obtain  good  tenants  on  so 
uncertain  a  tenure,  where  it  has  been  possible  the  proceedings 
might  terminate  at  any  time  and  the  city  then  take  possession  of 
the  buildings  to  demolish  them.  This  delay  has  in  a  great  meas¬ 
ure  been  owing  to  the  proceedings  for  the  review  of  the  reports  in 
the  Courts,  but  it  is  attributable  to  the  appointment  at  the  outset, 
as  commissioners  of  incompetent  men  who  neglected  their  duties. 
Each  of  these  proceedings  are  now  pending  at  a  stage  where  they 
may  soon  reach  a  final  conclusion,  the  Broadway  in  the  General 
Term  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  the  Riverside  Park  in  the  Court 
of  Appeals.  In  each  case  the  arguments  have  been  made,  and  a 
decision  is  now  awaited.  I  think  that  the  loss  and  injury  suffered 
by  these  property  owners,  if  fair  and  just  consideration  be  given 
to  them,  will  furnish  reasons  why  the  award  should  be  paid  with 
the  utmost  promptness,  and  where  there  should  not  be  any  more 
of  the  law’s  delay  beyond  the  most  absolute  necessity.  Payment 
at  once,  without  waiting  again  for  the  expiration  of  the  four 
months  which  have  once  run  out,  would  probably  result  in  saving 
one  whole  season  in  the  rebuilding  of  Broadway,  for  it  has  been 
estimated  that  double  the  money  to  be  paid  out  in  awards  would 
soon  be  employed  in  rebuilding  along  the  new  lines  of  Broadway. 

In  the  Broadway  case  there  has  been  a  delay  of  six  months  in 
the  proceedings,  by  the  Appeal  from  the  Special  to  the  General 
Term.  This  has  been  taken  at  the  instance  of  two  property  own¬ 
ers  whose  claims  for  additional  compensation  do  not  exceed  twenty 
thousand  dollars.  During  this  period  the  aggregate  loss  to  the 
property  owners  of  the  interest  on  the  total  awards  has  been  run¬ 
ning  at  the  rate  of  $820  per  day.  This  illustrates  one  point  of  the 
present  system  which  works  unjustly,  for  to  secure  justice  to  one 
party  for  $10,000,  and  the  right  to  this  justice  cannot  be  denied 
him,  a  gross  loss  and  damage  results  to  all  the  others,  it  may  be 
of  fifty  times  the  amount. 

A  provision  of  law  might  be  made  by  which  justice  could 
be  done  to  one  party  without  involving  all  the  others  in  so  great  a 
loss,  which  is  an  injustice.  This  is  a  provision  of  the  system  in 
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Paris,  where  so  .many  new  streets  and  boulevards  have  been  opened 
contemporaneously  with  our  own,  and  well  worthy  of  attention  here. 

These  sugges  tions  comprehend,  I  think,  the  necessities  of  the 
case,  and  may  be  worked  out  into  an  easily  practicable  and  thor¬ 
ough  reform  by  which  the  street- opening  proceedings  may  be  car¬ 
ried  out  with  greatly  diminished  burdens  and  with  general  benefit. 

WM.  R.  MARTIN, 

President. 


MR.  green’s  reply. 


DEPARTilENT  OE  PlNANCE,  I 

Comptroller’s  Office,  > 

New  York,  December  5,  1872.  ) 

My  Lear  Sir  :  I  have  received  and  read  with  attention  your 
letter  of  the  28th  ult.,  relative  to  the  business  of  street-openings 
in  this  city 

This  is  a  subject  to  which,  as  you  know,  I  have  given  some 
thought.  A  bill,  prepared,  as  I  understand,  by  you,  was  introduced 
into  the  Legislature  last  winter,  which  had  the  same  general  ob¬ 
ject  as  that  proposed  by  you  now,  to  wit,  the  opening  of  all  un¬ 
opened  streets  in  one  proceeding. 

It  seems  to  me  that  you  have  demonstrated  that  as  to  streets 
above  One  Hundred  and  Fifty-fifth  street,  this  can  be  done  under 
the  law  as  it  now  stands ;  and  as  to  those  below  One  Hundred  and 
Fifty-fifth  street  laid  out  by  the  Commissioners  of  1807,  a  very 
slight  modification  of  existing  laws  is  all  that  will  be  necessary. 

I  shall  gladly  render  any  aid  in  my  power  in  the  adoption  and 
execution  of  measures  to  correct  the  great  wrongs  that  have  been 
perpetrated  upon  property  owners  under  the  guise  of  street-open¬ 
ings,  and  in  obviating  all  possibility  of  these  abuses  hereafter. 

At  the  next  meeting  of  the  Park  Commissioners  I  intend  to  in¬ 
troduce  a  series  of  resolutions  looking  to  the  accomplishment  of 
this  object  If  on  further  reflection  it  should  appear  that  no  ob- 
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stacle  exists  to  opening  all  unopened  streets  and  avenues  in  one 
or  two  proceedings  under  existing  law,  a  great  step  will  be  gained. 
It  will  save  much  to  property  owners  and  break  up  a  business 
that  has  unjustly  enriched  some  of  those  engaged  in  it,  and  it  will 
also  greatly  advance  the  development  and  settlement  of  the  upper 
portion  of  the  island.  Very  truly  yours, 

ANDREW  H.  GREEN, 

Comptroller. 

Wm.  R.  Martin,  Esq.,  President  West  Side  Association. 
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On  the  subject  of  the 

PRESENT  CONDITION  OF  WEST  SIDE  IMPROVEMENTS, 

Mr.  H.  B.  Bacon  reported  as  follows : 

By  an  Act  of  the  Legislature,  (Chap.  872, 1872,)  the  juris¬ 
diction  over  all  Roads  and  Avenues  north  of  59th  street, 
was  transferred  from  the  Department  of  Public  Parks  to 
the  Department  of  Public  Works. 

Below  will  be  found  a  report  of  the  present  condition  of 
several  Avorks  so  transferred,  and  now  under  charge  of 
the  Bureau  of  Construction  of  Roads  and  Avenues, 
north  of  59th  street,  together  with  the  date  when  the 
Department  of  Public  Works  took  possession  of  the 
same,  the  amount  expended  since  taking  possession  up 
to  31st  December,  1872,  the  probable  period  when  the 
works  will  be  so  far  completed  that  the  amount  to  be 
assessed  for  the  benefit  of  property  liable  to  assessment 
can  be  known,  the  date  when  each  work  was  commenced, 
and  by  what  Commission  or  Department  it  was  begun. 

The  Boulevard,  from  the  circle  at  59th  street  to  155th 
street. 

Work  commenced  by  the  Commissioners  of  the  Central 
Park,  September,  1868. 

Possession  taken  by  the  Commissioner  of  Public 
Works,  17th  June,  1872. 

Amount  expended,  since  17th  June,  1872,  $158,282.93. 

The  present  condition  of  the  work  is  as  follows  : 

• 

The  regulating  and  grading  are  completed. 

The  roadway  for  one  half  its  width  (40  feet)  was  com¬ 
pleted  and  opened  for  use  from  60th  street  to  152d  street, 
about  1st  January,  1872,  and  since  July  last  was  opened 
to  155th  street. 
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The  other  half,  during  the  past  year  has  been  comple¬ 
ted  except  about  one  mile ;  upon  this  all  that  remains 
to  be  done  is  the  placing  thereon  of  about  2,000  cubic 
yards  of  the  top  course  of  four  inches  of  broken  trap- 
rock  (which  is  contracted  for  and  now  being  delivered) 
and  the  rolling  and  surfacing  of  the  same. 

The  curb  upon  both  sides,  and  along  the  centre  strip 
has  all  been  furnished  and  laid  ;  the  flagging  is  laid  on 
both  sides,  from  60th  street  to  82d  street,  and  upon  one 
side,  from  82d  street  to  152d  street ;  the  stone  is  already 
on  the  ground  and  in  readiness  for  laying  the  remainder  so 
soon  as  the  weather  will  permit  and  the  gas  pipes  are 
laid. 

The  whole  work,  if  nothing  unforeseen  prevents,  can  be 
completed  by  July,  1873,  except  the  planting,  which  can¬ 
not  be  done  until  the  water  pipes  have  been  laid  and  the 
sewers  constructed. 

Seventh  Avenue,  from  llGth  street  to  Harlem  River. 

Work  commenced  by  the  Commissioners  of  Central 
Park  in  September,  1866. 

Possession  taken  by  the  Commissioner  of  Public 
W'orks,  17th  June,  1872. 

Amount  expended  from  17th  June,  1872,  S79,292.54. 

The  present  condition  of  the  work  is  as  follows  : 

The  regulating  and  grading,  which  have  been  done  by 
contract,  are  completed. 

The  roadway  from  115th  street  to  154th  street  is  com¬ 
pleted.  Upon  the  roadway,  from  110th  street  to  115th 
street  nothing  remains  to  be  done  except  the  delivery  of 
about  250  cubic  yards  of  the  top  course  of  trap  rock,  and 
the  rolling  of  the  same. 

The  delivering  and  setting  of  the  curb  are  completed 
for  the  entire  length  of  the  avenue. 

The  flagging  is  on  the  ground  (except  about  1600  lineal 
feet,  which  is  contracted  for)  and  will  be  laid  as  early 
in  the  Spring  as  the  ground  will  permit. 

The  superstructure  can  be  completed  by  June,  1873. 
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Sixth  A  venue,  from  llOtli  street  to  146th  street. 


Work  commenced  by  the  Commissioners  of  Central 
Park  after  1st  May,  1868. 

Work  completed  by  the  Department  of  Public  Parks, 
December,  1871. 

No  work  has  been  done  upon  this  Avenue  since  17th 
June,  except  for  its  care  and  maintenance. 


145th  Street,  between  6th  and  7th  Avenues. 

Work  commenced  by  the  .Commissioners  of  Central 
Park,  June,  1869. 

W  ork  completed  by  the  Commissioners  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Public  Parks  about  January  1st,  1872. 

No  work  has  been  done  upon  this  street  since  June 
17th,  1872,  except  for  its  care  and  maintenance. 


Tenth  Avenue,  from  155th  street  to  194th  street. 

Work  commenced  by  the  Department  of  Public  Parks, 
August,  1872. 

Possession  taken  by  the  Commissioner  of  Public 
Works,  June  17th,  1871. 

Amount  expended  since  June  17th,  1872,  $209,265.27, 

The  present  condition  of  the  work  is  as  follows : 

The  excavations  have  been  chiefly  rock,  and  conse¬ 
quently  the  earth  required  for  the  filling  of  the  sewer 
trenches,  sidewalks,  and  top  of  roadway,  has  been,  or 
will  have  to  be  procured  from  sources  outside  the  line  of 
the  Avenue. 

From  155th  street  to  160th  street  the  grading  is  com¬ 
pleted,  and  from  160th  street  northward  is  well  advanced, 
and  will  probably  be  completed  on  or  before  the  1st  May 
next. 

It  is  composed  of  two  carriage  ways  of  25  feet  each  of 
broken  stone,  procured  from  the  avenue,  surfaced  with 
the  best  material  to  be  had  in  the  vicinity,  with  an  earth 
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carriage  way  at  the  centre  of  20  feet,  mth  a  curb  on  each 
side  and  a  sidewalk  flagged,  four  feet  in  width. 

From  155th  street  to  160th  street,  the  broken  stone 
carriage  way,  curb  and  flagging  have  been  completed 
and  the  curb  for  the  remainder  has  been  ordered  and  in 
part  delivered,  and  a  large  quantity  of  stone  broken  for 
the  carriage  way. 

If  nothing  unforeseen  occurs,  the  whole  work  can  prob¬ 
ably  be  completed  on  or  before  December  1st,  1873. 

Avenue  Saint  Nicholas,  from  110th  street  to  155th 
street. 

AV ork  commenced  by  the  Commissioners  of  the  Central 
Park,  December,  3869. 

Possession  taken  by  the  Commissioner  of  Public 
AA^orks,  17th  June,  1872. 

Amount  expended  from  17th  June,  1872,  815'7,265.29. 

The  present  condition  of  the  work  is  as  follows : 

The  regulating  and  grading  are  mainly  completed,  only 
about  3,000  cubic  yards  of  filling  remain  to  be  done. 

The  entire  roadway  from  110th  street  to  121st  street, 
and  from  148th  street  to  155th  street  is  completed  and 
open  for  use  ;  the  stone  foundation  for  the  remainder  is 
,  also  in  place  and  about  half  a  mile  of  the  same  has  the 
first  coat  of  gravel  placed  thereon  and  partially  rolled. 

The  curb,  gutter  and  flagging  stone  are  on  the  works, 
and  in  part  laid. 

The  whole  work  can  be  completed  on  or  before  the  1st 
September,  1873. 

Manhattan  Street,  from  Twelfth  Avenue  to  its  inter¬ 
section  with  Avenue  Saint  Nicholas. 

AA'ork  commenced  by  the  Department  of  Public  Parks 
in  May,  1871. 

Possession  taken  by  the  Commissioner  of  Public 
AVorks,  17th  June,  1872.  Amount  expended  from  17th 
June,  1872,  $7,088.63. 
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Tlie  regulating  and  grading  are  completed. 

The  curb  and  flagging  are  laid  on  the  northerly  side, 
and  are  delivered  on  the  ground  for  the  southerly  side, 
but  cannot  be  laid  until  the  completion  of  the  large  out¬ 
let  sewer,  which  is  now  in  course  of  construction. 

Eighth  Avenue,  77th  to  81st  street. 

Work  commenced  by  the  Department  of  Public  Parks, 
November,  1870. 

Possession  taken  by  the  Commissioner  of  Public 
Works,  June  17th,  1872. 

Amount  expended  since  17th  June,  1872,  $22,262,44. 

The  work  is  now  completed,  except  such  necessary 
dressing  up  and  filling  as  may  be  required  along  the 
easterly  sidewalk  after  the  removal  of  the  railroad  track, 
and  the  setting  of  the  curb  and  gutter. 

155Tn  Street,  from  the  westerly  line  of  the  Public 
Drive  at  Ninth  Avenue  to  the  easterly  line  of  the  exterior 
or  river  street  along  the  Hudson  River. 

Work  commenced  by  Commissioners  of  Public  Parks, 
July  18th,  1872. 

Amount  expended  since  18th  July,  1872,  $6,337.72. 

The  regulating  and  grading  are  being  done  by  contract, 
and  it  is  agreed  to  have  the  works  completed  on  or  before 
March  1st,  1873. 

If  the  work  is  to  be  done  within  the  time  specified,  the 
contractor  evidently  must  prosecute  it  with  more  vigor. 

Morningside  Avenue  west,  from  110th  street  to  its 
intersection  with  Tenth  Avenue  and  122d  street. 

Work  commenced  by  Commissioner  of  Public  Works, 
July  22 d,  1872. 

Amount  expended  since  17th  June,  1872,  $51,816.82. 

The  regulating  and  grading  of  this  Avenue  are  heavy, 
the  excavation  being  chiefly  of  rock,  about  65,000  cubic 
yards  of  filling  are  to  be  furnished  from  sources  outside 
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the  line  of  the  Avenue  ;  on  the  sides  where  the  filling  is 
heavy,  strong  retaining  walls  are  being  built,  so  as  to 
economize  in  filling,  as  well  as  for  the  benefit  of  the  Park 
and  the  property  adjoining. 

If  the  work  is  prosecuted  vigorously  the  regulating  and 
grading  can  be  completed  by  the  first  of  May,  1874. 

Morningside  Avenue  east,  from  110th  street  to  Ninth 
Avenue  at  116th  street  and  Ninth  Avenue  to  123d  street. 

Work  commenced  by  Commissioner  of  Public  Works, 
September  27th,  1872. 

Amount  expended  since  17th  June,  1872,  84,506.65. 

The  excavation  which  extends  from  115th  street  to  123d 
street,  is  all  earth,  but  is  not  sufficient  to  make  the  filling 
required  between  115th  street  and  110th  street.  The  sur¬ 
plus  of  rock  on  123d  street,  between  Ninth  and  Tenth 
Avenues  can  be  used  to  advantage  for  retaining  wall. 

As  yet,  only  one  gang  of  workmen  has  been  employed 
on  this  A^ork,  and  as  the  earth  excavation  is  light,  it  can¬ 
not  be  prosecuted  with  economy  until  the  Irost  leaves  the 
ground. 

This  work  can  easily  be  completed  by  the  1  st  Decem¬ 
ber,  1873. 

boulevard  sewers. 

Work  commenced  by  Commissionei-  of  Public  Works, 
August,  7th,  1872. 

Amount  expended  since  August  7th,  1872,  $31,816.24. 

This  work  was  commenced  at  Manhattan  street  with  a 
a  small  force,  and  only  a  small  portion  of  the  entire  work 
is  done,  the  whole  length  of  the  sewers  being  about  ten 
miles. 

The  length  of  time  required  for  their  completion  will 
depend  upon  the  force  employed. 

avenue  saint  NICHOLAS  SEWERS. 

Work  commenced  by  the  Commissioner  of  Public 
Works  about  1st  September,  1872. 

Amount  expended  since  1st  September,  1872,  $8,124.93. 
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No  work  lias  been  done  upon  the  sewers  proper.  Re¬ 
ceiving  basins,  with  temporary  outlets  for  the  disposition 
of  the  water  which  would  accumulate  and  cause  great 
damage  to  the  avenue  at  the  points  where  the  basins 
have  been  constructed,  have  been  built  according  to  the 
plans  and  locations  furnished  by  the  Bureau  of  Sewers, 
and  will  be  connected  with  the  sewer  when  built. 

SEVENTH  AVENUE  SEWERS. 

Work  commenced  by  the  Commissioners  of  Public 
Works,  Se^ptember,  1872. 

Amount  expended,  $679.71. 

The  work  done  has  been  the  constructing  of  receiving 
basins  only,  and  their  connection  with  the  sewer  in  125th 
street. 

The  23ortion  the  most  needed,  viz  :  from  115th  street  to 
135th  street,  can,  by  vigorous  prosecution,  be  constructed, 
and  if  thought  advantageous,  the  whole  can  be  comple¬ 
ted  during  the  present  year. 

Seventy-second  street  from  Eighth  Avenue  to  the 
Hudson  River. 

Work  commenced  by  the  Commissioner  of  Public 
Works,  10th  Oct.,  1872. 

Amount  expended  since  10th  Oct,  1872,  $33,261.77. 
This  street  was  originally  graded,  and  the  curb,  gutter, 
and  flagging  stone  laid  from  Eighth  Avenue  to  the  River¬ 
side  Drive,  but  the  lowering  of  the  grade  of  Eighth  Av¬ 
enue  two  feet  made  it  necessary  to  regrade  the  street  be¬ 
tween  Eighth  and  Ninth  Avenues,  which  is  chiefly  rock. 
The  Ailing  between  Ninth  and  Tenth  Avenues  was 
formed  of  large  rock  Ailing  which  was  generally 
within  a  few  inches  of  the  grade  line  instead  of  being 
four  feet  below,  and  caused  the  necessaiy  excavation  and 
regulating  for  the  superstructure  to  be  veiy  expensive^ 
as  well  as  delayed  the  progress  of  tlie  work. 

West  of  the  Boulevard  to  the  Hudson  River  very 
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little  work  has  been  done  ;  unless  a  line  of  sewer,  water 
and  gas  pipes  is  located  under  the  sidewalks,  it  would 
not  be  advisable  to  place  the  Telford  and  Macadam 
superstructure  upon  that  portion. 

The  material  excavated  for  the  superstructure,  and 
change  of  grade  has  been  jised  in  grading  west  of  the 
Riverside  Drive,  and  now  extends  nearly  to  the  Hudson 
River  Railroad.  Previous  to  extending  the  lilling  west 
of  the  railroad  it  will  be  necessary  to  bridge  over  the 
railroad  as  well  as  to  have  a  crib  placed  on  the  line  of 
the  bulkhead  to  prevent  the  washing  awaj^  into  the  chan¬ 
nel  of  the  material  deposited  in  the  street.  The  work 
between  Eighth  Avenue  and  the  Boulevard,  which  is 
being  pushed  as  rapidly  as  the  weather  will  permit,  is 
well  advanced. 

From  Kinth  Avenue  to  the  Boulevard  the  Telford 
foundation  and  the  first  coat  of  broken  stone  are  in  place, 
and  rolled  in  readiness  for  the  hard  stone ;  this  portion 
is  open  for  temporary  use ;  a  portion  of  the  broken 
trap  rock  is  also  in  place,  and  the  curb  has  been  reset. 

Betw’een  Eighth  and  ISTinth  Avenues  the  curb  and  Tel¬ 
ford  are  laid  for  about  half  the  distance,  and  are  beins: 
laid  as  rapidly  as  the  grading  advances.  The  grading 
will  be  completed  by  25th  January,  1873,  and  a  Telford 
foundation  and  broken  stone  of  Gneiss  will  be  com¬ 
pleted  by  loth  February,  1873.  The  wdiole  of  this  portion 
will  be  completed  on  or  before  1st  May,  1873. 

One  Hundred  and  Twenty-third  street,  between 
Ninth  and  Tenth  Avenues. 

Surveys  commenced  6th  November,  1872. 

Amount  expended,  1873,  $247.15. 

The  work  has  not  yet  been  commenced,  and  only  one 
gang  of  rockmen  can  be  placed  upon  it  wdien  deemed 
requisite.' 

Riverside  Avenue,  from  72d  street  to  129th'' street. 
Surveys  commenced  31st  December,  1872. 

The  total  expenditure  upon  the  several  w^orks  above 
enumerated  since  17th  June,  1872,  $770,248.09. 
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SUMMARY  OF  THE  RAPID  TRANSIT  QUESTION. 

The  discussions  for  ten  years  past  on  this  su^bject,  and 
the  history  and  fate  of  the  various  projects  which  have 
received  legislative  authority,  have  taught  certain  lessons 
which  ought  to  be  accepted  as  conclusive.  If  the  people 
would  advance  so  as  to  have  solid  convictions  on  this 
subject,  and  would  agree  in  thinking  alike  upon  it, 
an  elevation  might  be  reached  from  which,  with  all  its 
w^eight,  public  opinion  could  effectually  bear  on  the  so¬ 
lution  of  this  question. 

These  convictions  may  be  thus  summarily  stated,  with 
sufficient  comment  to  satisfy  minds  already  acquainted 
with  the  discussions  and  history  of  the  various  projects. 

1st.  Capital  is  the  first  condition.  Money  must  be  had 
to  build  the  road. 

This  must  come  from  private  sources,  as  in  ordinary 
railroad  enterprises,  or  from  the  city.  The  recent  move¬ 
ment  to  have  the  road  built  as  a  public  work  proceeds 
on  the  idea  that  private  capital  fails  or  refuses  to  touch  it. 

2d.  Private  capital  will  insist  on  a  free  route  and  free 
plan ;  that  is,  the  route  and  plan  must  be  determined 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  men  who  propose  to  put 
their  money  in  it,  and  not  by  other  contradictory  con¬ 
siderations. 

3d.  The  route  must  be  one  on  which  a  road  can  be 
built,  a  route  where  the  travel  lies,  so  that  it  will  pay  ; 
and  the  plan,  underground  or  elevated,  must  be  one 
adapted  to  the  route,  and  which  can  be  constructed  at  a 
cost  low  enough  to  pay.  There  is  a  great  difference  in 
this  respect  between  different  routes  and  plans. 

4th.  An  existing  street  must  be  used  and  not  a  new^ 
street  opened. 
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There  are  streets  enough  already. 

To  make  a  new  street  through  the  length  of  the  Island 
over  improved  and  valuable  property  will  cost  so  much 
that  it  will  not  pay. 

A  railroad  on  a  plan  adapted  to  a  street  does  not  in¬ 
jure,  on  the  contrary,  it  will  benefit  the  street.  The  value 
of  a  strecd  depends  on  the  travel  upon  it.  To  increase 
by  new  means  this  travel  and  to  concentrate  it  on  a  street, 
fixes  its  supremacy. 

5th.  A  fair  opportunity  must  be  given  to  private  capi¬ 
tal  to  determine  whether  it  will  build  the  road  ;  that  is,  a 
free  route  and  a  free  plan  must  be  offered  to  it. 

6th.  The  causes  which  so  far  have  defeated  rapid 
transit  and  killed  the  projects  authorized  by  the  Legis¬ 
lature,  have  been  restrictions  on  the  route  and  plan. 

By  Legislative  amendments,  restrictions  and  impracti¬ 
cable  provisions. 

By  the  opposition  of  local  property  owners  to  routes 
in  themselves  good  for  the  people  and  acceptable  to  capi¬ 
talists. 

7th.  There  are  existing  illustrations  of  this  : 

A.  It  would  pay  to  build  an  underground  road  on 
Broadway. 

This  would  be  the  only  plan  adapted  to  that  route. 

It  would  pay  to  build  there  on  the  most  costly 
plan,  because  the  travel  there  is  incomparably  the 
greatest. 

It  will  not  pay  to  build  so  expensive  a  road  on  any 
other  route,  especially  while  the  competition  of  a  road 
there  is  possible.  Therefore  the  central  underground, 
with  a  route  by  Mulberry  street,  and  not  striking  Broad¬ 
way  till  it  reaches  Union  Square,  has  never  been  built. 

Vanderbilt’s  underground,  from  Fourth  Avenue  and 
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42d  street  by  the  Bowery  to  the  City  Hall,  would  cost  too 
much  ever  to  pay. 

Beach’s  tunnel,  of  which  there  is  a  sample  in  Broad¬ 
way  at  Warren  street,  would  pay.  It  would  meet  the 
wants  of  the  people  on  their  own  thoroughfare. 

It  has  hitherto  been  defeated  by  absurd  and  needless 
restrictions,  and  by  the  great  enemy  of  rapid  transit. 

He  has  two  down  town  stores ;  is  interested  in  cus¬ 
tomers  from  Hew  Jersey,  and  in  increasing  the  population 
of  Long  Island  as  far  ojff  as  Hempstead.  Besides,  his 
vaults  extend  so  far  out  under  the  carriage  way  that  there 
would  not  be-  room  for  Mr.  Beach’s  tunnel. 

Mr.  Stewart  ought  to  draw  in  his  vaults  and  give  Mr. 
Beach  and  the  people  a  chance. 


B.  The  Metropolitan  Transit  Company.  This  Com¬ 
pany  were  allowed  to  buy  land  for  a  way  through  the 
city,  west  of  and  near  Broadway. 

It  would  never  pay.  Capital  would  not  touch  the 
plan.  Hot  the  first  step  has  ever  been,  or  will  ever  be 
taken  in  it. 

C.  The  Gilbert  Elevated  Hoad. 

This  plan  properly  constructed  would  be  adapted  to 
any  secondary  Avenue  ;  that  is,  any  except  Fifth  Ave¬ 
nue  or  Broadway. 

It  is  economical  compared  with  other  plans  ;  it  would 
serve  and  accommodate  the  public. 

It  would  improve  and  not  injure  the  value  of  any 
secondary  Avenue,  by  increasing  the  travel  on  it,  and 
increasing  the  settlement  of  population  along  its  borders. 

But  this  road  is  cursed  and  impeded  with  a  poor  route. 

Mr.  Vanderbilt,  to  free  the  Fourth  Avenue  from  its 
competition,  had  its  route  fixed  in  its  Charter  as  far  east 
as  the  Second  Avenue. 

The  owners  on  the  Second  Avenue  have  turned  it  out 
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by  four  sharp  right  angles  into  the  First  Avenue  below 
23d  street. 

In  other  places  along  its  route  the  private  owners  have 
forced  it  into  sharp  turns. 

These  owners  are  the  enemies  of  rapid  transit  and  of 
the  people. 

The  Legislature  should  give  this  road  a  good  route 
for  the  sake  of  the  people,  and  free  it  from  Mr.  Vander¬ 
bilt  and  local  owners. 

7th.  The  test  of  measures  of  rapid  transit  is  not  with 
the  Legislature,  but  with  capital. 

The  Legislature  should  not,  by  amendments  and  re¬ 
strictions,  so  hamper  their  acts  of  incorporation  as  to  de¬ 
ter  capital,  as  they  have  done  heretofore ;  but  they 
should,  by  liberal  provisions,  induce  private  capital  to 
undertake  it. 

They  should  treat  with  disdain  the  enemies  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  who,  for  their  own  mistaken  individual  or  local  in¬ 
terests,  on  such  grounds  strive  to  defeat  measures  satis¬ 
factory  to  capitalists  and  good  for  the  people. 

8th.  All  the  different  projects  for  rapid  transit  are 
classed  generally  as  underground  or  elevated.  Capital 
should  have  a  good  and  acceptable  route  and  freedom  to 
adopt  a  plan  suited  to  it.  This  will  dispose  of  all  rival 
projects,  and  it  is  their  only  test. 

9th.  The  idea  that  the  city  shall  build  the  road  as  a 
public  work  is  based  upon  the  supposition  that  private 
capital  refuses. 

This  is  erroneous.  Private  capital  has  never  yet  had 
a  free  route,  nor  a  good  route,  and  a  free  plan.  This 
should  be  first  tried. 

Until  this  is  done,  the  reasons  of  public*  policy  are 
strong  and  prevailing  against  such  an  undertaking  by 
the  city.  It  could  only  be  justified  in  an  exigency. 
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where  it  was  certain  that  private  capital  had  had  fair 
opportunity  and  could  not  do  it. 

What  the  city  would  gain  by  building  and  owning 
the  road  would  be  low  fares  for  the  good  of  the  people. 
This  could  be  secured  by  aid  to  a  private  road  from  the 
city,  by  subscribing  to  its  stock,  or  guaranteeing  its  in¬ 
terest.  In  return  the  city  could  exercise  regulating 
power  over  the  fares.  This  would  be  the  true  principle 
of  compensation  to  the  city  for  what  they  contribute  by 
the  use  of  the  streets  to  the  Railroad  Company. 

10th.  What  we  want  is  not  a  single  line  of  rapid 
transit,  but  a  system. 

This  can  be  easily  gained  by  existing  charters,  with 
few  amendments. 

If  Beach’s  road  ran  underground  in  Broadway,  from 
the  Battery  to  59th  street,  diverging  at  Madison  Square 
by  Madison  Avenue  to  42d  street,  we  would  have  the 
best  central  route. 

If  the  Gilbert  elevated  road  made  the  circuit  of  the 
Island,  from  the  Battery  to  the  Harlem  River,  on  tlie 
east  side  by  the  Third  Avenue,  and  by  a  good  route  on  the 
west  side,  and  then  by  a  branch  or  parallel  border  road 
touched  the  second  story  of  every  ferry  house  and  steam¬ 
boat  landing  on  the  East  and  North  Rivers  below  Cham¬ 
bers  street,  with  a  few  obvious  branches  and  connections  ; 
then — 

We  would  have  a  complete  and  the  best  system  of 
comprehensive  rapid  transit  for  the  whole  Island,  by 
which  all  points  of  approach  and  departure  for  travel¬ 
lers,  and  all  residence  and  business  sections,  would  be 
accessible  from  each  other. 

These  are  the  roads  and  the  only  ones  that  it  will  now 
pay  to  build.  Capital  should  have  a  chance. 

11th.  These  are  convictions  upon  which  every  one 
can  unite.  They  present  a  practical  solution  of  the 
whole  subject. 
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If  the  people  will  agree  upon  them  and  act,  there  is 
but  little  to  be  done. 

1st.  Let  the  Beach  underground  bill  be  passed. 

2d.  Give  the  Gilbert  elevated  a  good  route.  Keep 
them  free  from  all  strikers,  unjust  restrictions,  and  the 
personal  antagonism  of  individual  interest  and  local 
property  owners.  Frame  them  to  meet  the  just  and  fair 
requirements  of  the  men  who  will  put  their  money  in 
them  and  build  them. 

12th.  Then  we  will  have  rapid  transit.  Without  it  the 
city,  under  heavy  debt  and  taxation,  with  its  natural 
growth  of  wealth,  population,  and  enterprise  fed  upon 
by  its  neighbors,  is  going  into  remediless  disaster  by  a 
rapid  transit  of  which  no  one  seems  to  be  aware. 
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The  following 

REPORT  ON  APPROPRIATE  NAMES  FOR  THE  NEW  AVISNUES  AND 

ROADS  ON  THE  WEST  SIDE, 

between  59th  and  153d  streets,  was  presented  and 
adopted  : 

To  the  Association. 

There  are  many  new  avenues  laid  out  upon  the  West 
side  to  which  no  names  have  been  given.  There  are 
many  portions  of  avenues  cut  by  intervening  spaces 
which  call  for  distinct  names  for  the  different  portions. 
The  continual  changes  of  ownership  on  these  avenues, 
and  the  proceedings  taken  to  acquire  the  title  of  the 
new  ones  for  the  city,  call  for  the  adoption  of  names  as 
soon  as  sufficient  consideration  can  be  given  to  produce 
a  satisfactory  result. 

The  subject  of  a  proper  system  of  nomenclature  was 
very  well  considered  in  a  report  to  be  found  in  the  fifth 
annual  report  of  the  Central  Park  Commissioners (1862). 
From  this,  as  well  as  from  other  considerations,  may  be 
derived  an  impression  against  the  adoption  of  any  sys¬ 
tematic  series  of  names  or  formal  arrangement.  That 
existed  in  the  numerical  names  given  to  all  the  streets 
and  avenues  laid  out  by  the  Commissioners  named  in  the 
act  of  1807.  The  new  names  to  be  given  are  required 
because  that  system  is  here  and  there  broken  in  upon, 
and  the  avenues  which  need  new  names  are  so  scattered 
that  a  systeih  of  names  would  not  fitly  comprehend 
them. 

A  proper  name  is  one  distinctive  and  euphonious, 
arising  from  some  historical  or  proprietary  association, 
or  suggested  by  some  local  natural  feature.  If  names  of 
this  sort  can  be  selected  with  sufficient  skill  to  please  the 
public  taste,  and  be  unobjectionable  on  other  grounds, 
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they  will*  grow  in  favor  by  use,  and  gradually  overcome 
any  casual  reluctance  in  accepting  them  at  the  outset. 

The  selection  presented  in  this  report  has  been  made 
after  much  consideration  and  research.  It  is  admitted 
that  in  miiny  cases  there  was  but  little  to  prefer  between 
different  names  proposed  for  the  same  avenue,  so  that 
finally  the  choice  was  made  on  nice  discriminations  of 
fitness.  At  the  outset  a  very  careful  study  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  was  made  by  A.  W.  Colgate,  Esq.,  in  a  paper  read 
at  our  public  meeting  on  the  11th  of  January,  1871, 
and  published  in  our  proceedings.  Since  then,  with  no 
lack  of  names  suggested  from  various  sources  and  on 
various  principles,  indicating  the  broad  relations  of  the 
metropolis  with  other  countries  and  peoples,  a  result  has 
been  reached  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

The  following  list  shows  the  streets  and  avenues,  old 
and  new,  for  which  new  names  are  suggested,  with  a 
brief  statement  of  the  reasons  for  the  change  and  the 
selection. 


THE  BROADWAY  BOTTLEVARD. 

The  ‘‘Boulevard”  or  “Public  Drive”  needs  a  name 
more  distinctive.  These  terms  are  indicative  of  classes 
of  highways  less  common  but  no  more  distinctive  than 
avenue  or  street.  The  name  “Boulevard”  is  rare 
enough  in  its  use  here  to  pass  for  a  proper  name  now, 
but  so  manv  of  them  will  be  made  that  it  will  need  to 

ft' 

be  distinguished,  and  this  will  be  done  best  by  a  prefix. 
If  it  be  called  the  “Broadway  Boulevard,”  a  character¬ 
istic  name  will  be  preserved  where  it  belongs,  for  it  is  a 
continuation  of  Broadway  from  down-town,  and  it  will 
be  a  part  of  the  long  line  known  as  the  New  York  and 
Albany  Post  road  in  the  olden  time,  which  has  taken 
the  name  of  Broadway  in  all  the  towns  and  villages 
through  which  it  passes  along  the  bank  of  the  Hudson. 
It  will  not  be  many  years  before  this  will  be  one  contin¬ 
uous  street  for  forty  miles  up  the  river  to  the  High- 
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lands.  It  will  be  well  not  to  lose  tlie  nai^ne,  and 
the  addition  of  Boulevard”  will  indicate  its  superior 
character  on  that  portion  of  the  Island  above  the  circle 
at  Fifty  ninth  street.  Eventually  the  term  Boulevard 
will  be  dropped  and  it  will  be  known  as  Broadw^ay. 
The  temporary  use  of  Boulevard  will  be  convvenient,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  the  name  by  Avhich  this  section  of  Broadway  is 
now  generally  known. 

THE  WESTBOURNE. 

The  Eighth  Avenue  bordering  on  the  Park  may  litly 
have  a  designation  to  distinguish  it  from  the  avenue  be¬ 
low,  which,  for  a  long  distance,  has  a  business  character. 
The  portion  of  the  avenue  by  the  Park  will  have  the  fin¬ 
est  and  most  elevated  grade  of  any  avenue  in  the  city.  It 
will  overlook  the  surface  of  the  Park  for  the  greater 
part  of  its  length,  and  facing  towards  the  east,  when  it 
comes  to  be  filled  with  buildings,  will  be  the  grandest, 
most  conspicuous  and  commanding  avenue  in  the  city. 
The  old  English  word  bourne,”  signifying  boundary, 
will  be  euphonious  and  descriptive.  The  Central  Park  is 
the  great  feature  of  this  portion  of  the  city,  and  when, 
from  its  drives  and  hill- tops  is  seen  the  long  row  of  fine 
buildings  on  its  western  border,  the  word  ‘  ‘  W estbourne,  ’  ’ 
‘‘The  Westbourne,”  will  well  describe  this  avenue,  and 
be  a  unique  and  appropriate  designation.  It  need  not 
be  followed  by  the  word  “Avenue.”  The  signification 
will  be  sutficiently  clear  without  it,  and  it  will  be  the 
more  unique,  as  the  “Bowery”  is  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  city. 

CLENDENNING  AVENUE. 

The  Ninth  Avenue,  as  well  as  the  Tenth  and  the  Elev¬ 
enth,  from  the  point  where  they  cross  the  Boulevard  and 
72d  street,  along  the  area  between  the  Central  Park  and 
the  Piverside  Park,  wfill  in  like  manner  have  a  distinct¬ 
ive  character  from  the  business  portions  of  those  ave¬ 
nues  down  town,  and  merit  different  names. 
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The  Ninth  Avenue  stretches  from  the  crossing  of  the 
Boulevar  d  at  64th  street  to  110th  street,  and  there  its 
course  is  interrupted  by  the  Morningside  Park.  For  this 
portion  of  this  avenue  the  name  Clendenning  Avenue  is 
proposed. '  The  name  is  taken  from  the  estate  of  that 
name  through  which  the  avenue  passes  at  106th  street. 
The  name  is  rare,  it  sounds  well,  is  distinctive,  and  rep¬ 
resents  th€^  most  considerable  estate  on  its  route.  Mr. 
Clendenning  was  a  merchant  whose  name  is  found  in  the 
annals  of  the  city  from  1791  to  1823. 


FOET  GEORGE  AVENUE. 

The  Tenth  Avenue,  from  the  intersection  of  the  Boule¬ 
vard  at  72d  street,  stretches  further  northward  in  a  direct 
line  than  any  other  avenue  in  the  city,  fully  seven  miles, 
over  the  Manhattan  Valley,  up  on  the  high  hills  of  Fort 
Washington  and  on  to  the  site  of  the  old  Revolutionary 
Fort  George,  on  the  banks  of  the  Harlem  River,  and 
circling  around  the  hill  on  which  the  fort  stands,  joins' 
the  Eleventh  Avenue,  which  winds  down  the  hill  to  the 
Dyckman  farm  on  the  lowlands  at  its  foot.  This  fort 
was  erected  by  the  British  in  1776,  and  the  breastworks 
were  erected  by  the  Americans.  The  view  of  the  quiet 
valley  of  the  Harlem  from  this  old  fort,  and  the  prospect 
up  the  river  and  along  the  valley  stretching  up  into 
Westchester  County,  through  which  run  the  little 
streams  southward  emptying  into  the  Harlem  at  Kings- 
bridge,  will  keep  up  the  character  of  this  lull  and  its 
name,  and  year  by  year,  when  these  avenues  become 
graded,  and  the  great  military  parade  ground  is  estab¬ 
lished  on  the  Dyckman  farm  at  its  foot,  it  will  become 
more  and  more  a  favorite  and  popular  resort  for  the  peo¬ 
ple.  The  site  of  the  fort  is  a  grand  plot  of  ground,  of 
great  value  and  destined  at  some  future  day  to  be  the 
commanding  position  for  some  public  building.  To  this 
spot  the  Tenth  Avenue  leads.  Much  work  has  already 
been  done  towards  grading  this  avenue,  and  it  will  soon 
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become  one  of  the  most  agreeable  pleasure  drives  on  the 
Island.  To  give  it  the  name  of  Fort  George  Avenue  will 
be  distinctive  and  appropriate,  and  it  will  mark  the  road 
to  a  spot  which  will  soon  become  as  familial’  to  us  in 
pleasure  driving  as  Central  Park  or  the  High  Bridge. 

BLOOMINGDALE  AVENUE.  ^  . 

For  the  Eleventh  Avenue,  between  72d  street  and  its 
northern  termination  at  104th  street,  where  it  merges  into 
the  Boulevard,  a  new  name  should  be  given.  For  this  it 
is  proposed  to  retain  the  beautiful  romantic  old  Dutch 
name  of  Bloemendal,”  and  call  it  Bloomingdale  Ave¬ 
nue.  The  name  is  worth  preserving,  and  this  is  the  ave¬ 
nue  to  which  it  belongs.  The  banks  of  the  Hudson, 
south  of  Stryker’s  Bay,  perhaps  as  far  south  as  72d 
street,  in  the  old  Colonial  times  w^ere  the  country  seat  of 
General  Oliver  Delancey.  The  name  of  Bloemendal  ap¬ 
pears  in  some  of  the  ancient  papers  in  the  possession  of 
the  Delancey  family  relating  to  this  tract.  The  particu¬ 
lar  location  of  the  dale,  for  the  word  in  the  Dutch  lan¬ 
guage  meant  the  Valley  of  Flowers,”  so  far  as  can  be 
ascertained,  was  the  valley  between  79th  and  Slid  streets, 
on  the  shore  of  the  river,  through  which  ran  a  stream  of 
water  from  the  highlands  of  Manhattan  Square,  empty¬ 
ing  into  the  Hudson  at  81st  street.  This  valley  is  now 
bare  and  rocky,  having  been  at  an  early  day  sold  off 
into  lots  and  thrown  open  to  public  depredation.  But 
one  in  driving  by  it  along  the  Boulevard,  can  readily 
imagine  that  it  might  have  been  one  of  the  most  charm¬ 
ing  spots  along  the  Hudson,  and  for  all  the  romantic  lov¬ 
ers  of  ancient  Dutch  days  a  valley  of  flowers.  (Niles’s 
Register,  vol.  51,  131). 

Reference  is  made  to  it  in  the  Colonial  laws  of  New 
York,  in  the  act  of  the  2d  Queen  Ann  (1703),  under 
which  commissioners  laid  out  a  road  through  the  Blooni- 
endale  district  from  John  Horne’s  to  Adrian  Hooglandt’s  ; 
and  again  in  the  same  laws  in  1751,  25th  November, 
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where  provision  was  made  for  the  repair  of  the  road  in 
the  Bloomendale  district  or  division.  The  Xew  York 
Gazette  o»f  8th  May,  1782,  contains  an  advertisement  of 
Thomas  Dekey  of  a  plantation  in  the  out-ward  of  the 
city  of  New  York,  ‘‘near  to  the  seat  of  Mr.  Delancey, 
called  Bloomendal,''  and  the  New  York  Mercury  of 
November  j  14,  1757,  contains  an  advertisement  for  a  new 
gold-laced  hat  lost  on  Sunday,  the  6th  inst.,  by  some 
gallant,  “  in  the  evening  between  Blooming  Doll  and 
New  York.”  In  the  New  York  Gazette  of  25th  October, 
1779,  Peter  Drake,  of  Little  Bloomingdale,  advertises  for 
the  owner  of  a  brindled  py’d  cow  which  he  has  taken 
up.  The  Royal  Gazette  of  31st  March,  1779,  contains 
an  advertisement  of  the  sale  of  the  farm  “so  delightfully 
situated  at  Bloomingdale,  six  miles  from  this  city,” 
commonly  called  Delancey’ s  farm.  The  same  paper  of 
24th  Sexjtember,  1783,  contains  an  advertisement  of  a 
stray  cow  taken  up  at  Bloomingdale,  and  the  New  York 
Gazette  and  Mercury  of  March  11,  1782,  contains  a  no¬ 
tice  of  a  vendue  on  the  farm  of  Jacobus  Van  Orden,  de¬ 
ceased,  on  the  Bloomingdale  road.  In  the  New  York 
Packet,  December  26,  1785,  Sheriff  Marinus  Willett  ad¬ 
vertises  the  sale  under  execution  of  the  farm  of  Nicho¬ 
las  Jones,  at  Bloomingdale,  about  seven  miles  from  the 
city  of  New  York,  on  the  Hudson  River.  The  New  York 
Packet,  of  June  12,  1786,  advertises  a  mortgage  sale  of  a 
farm  at  Bloomingdale,  and  bounded  on  the  Blooming¬ 
dale  road,  mortgaged  by  Joseph  Orchard,  of  Blooming¬ 


dale. 

After  these  dates  the  name  is  as  familiar  as  any  local 
name  on  the  island. 


It  is  evident  from  these  historical  gleanings  that  the 
name  originated  on  the  Delancey  farm,  at  the  spot  or 
valley  we  have  indicated,  probably  from  some  Dutch 
source  before  General  Delancey  purchased  it,  and  it  is 
doubtless  as  old  a  name  as  any  on  the  island.  It  soon 
o-ave  its  name  to  the  road,  for  it  must  have  always  been 
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a  pleasant  drive  and  resort,  and  to  the  ‘‘district  and  di¬ 
vision.”  The  present  line  of  Broadway  above  21  st  street, 
the  old  road  to  Manhattanville,  was  familiarly  known  to 
all  of  ns  as  the  Bloomingdale  road  until  it  was  absorbed 
by  the  pavements  of  Broadway  and  closed  by  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  Boulevard,  and  the  general  name  of  Bloom¬ 
ingdale  indicated  a  district  coterminous  with  the  whole 
region  west  of  the  Central  Park  and  below  it,  as  well 
known  as  Harlem.  There  is  every  reason,  therefore,  wh}^ 
the  name  should  be  perpetuated  and  given  to  this  par¬ 
ticular  avenue  which  passes  through  the  original  “Val¬ 
ley  of  Flowers.” 


CLAREMONT  AVENUE. 

The  New  Avenue,  between  the  Boulevard  and  the 
Riverside  Park,  extending  from  116th  to  127th  streets, 
passes  over  the  estate  belonging  to  the  Post  family,  so 
well  known  as  Claremont,  the  most  commanding  and  ele¬ 
vated  spot  in  the  Riverside  Park.  This  name  should  be 
preserved  in  this  locality  and  on  this  Avenue.  It  will  be 
well  bestowed.  Its  origin  and  the  local  stories  are  well 
told  in  Lossing’s  Book  of  the  Hudson,  (page  387)  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

“Upon  the  high  promontory  overlooking  the  Hudson, 
on  the  south  side  of  Manhattanville,  is  Jones’s  Claremont 
Hotel,  a  fashionable  place  of  resort  for  the  pleasure- 
seekers  who  frequent  the  Bloomingdale  and  Kiiigsbridge 
roads  on  pleasant  afternoons.  The  main,  or  older  por¬ 
tion  of  the  building,  was  erected,  I  believe,  bj^  the  elder 
Dr.  Post  early  in  the  present  century  as  a  summer  resi¬ 
dence,  and  named  by  him,  Claremont.  It  still  belongs 
to  the  Post  family  (1861).  It  was  an  elegant  country 
mansion,  upon  a  most  desirable  spot,  overlooking  many 
leagues  of  the  Hudson.  There,  more  than  fifty  years 
ago,  lived  Viscount  Courtenay,  afterwards  Earl  of  De¬ 
von.  He  left  England,  it  was  reported,  because  of  po¬ 
litical  troubles.  AVhen  the  war  of  1812  broke  out  he  re¬ 
turned  thither,  leaving  his  furniture  and  plate,  which 
were  sold  at  auction.  The  latter  is  preserved  with  great 
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care  by  the  family  of  the  purchaser.  Courtenay  was  a 
great  “lion”  in  New  York,  for  he  was  a  handsome 
bachelor,  with  title,  fortune,  and  reputation — a  combi¬ 
nation  of  excellences  calculated  to  captivate  the  heart 
desires  of  the  opposite  sex.” 

“Claremont  was  the  residence,  for  a  while,  of  Joseph 
Bonaparte,  ex-King  of  Spain,  when  he  first  took  refuge 
in  the  United  States  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo  and  the 
downfall  of  the  Napoleon  dynasty.  Here,  too,  Francis 
James  Jackson,  the  successor  of  Mr.  Erskine,  the  British 
Minister  at  Washington  at  the  opening  of  the  war  of 
1812,  resided  a  short  time.  He  was  familiarly  known  as 
‘Copenhagen  Jackson,’  because  of  his  then  recent  par¬ 
ticipation  in  measures  for  the  seizure  of  the  Danish  fieet 
by  the  British  at  Copenhagen.  He  was  politically  and 
socially  unpopular,  and  presented  a  strong  contrast  to 
the  polished  Courtenay.” 

RIVERSIDE  AVENUE. 

The  Riverside  Park  has  an  accepted  and  satisfactory 
designation  wTiich  there  is  no  reason  for  changing,  and 
no  better  name  than  Riverside  Avenue  can  be  given  to 
the  avenue  bordering  it,  and  running  on  the  crest  of  the 
hill  from  72d  to  130th  streets. 

MORNINGSIDE  AVENUE. 

In  like  manner  the  Morningside  Park  has  received  a 
name  which  was  acceptable  at  the  start,  and  it  has  ad- 
liered  to  it  as  an  illustration  that  a  thing  neatly  and  deli¬ 
cately  done  meets  with  the  full  reward  of  popular  favor. 
The  avenue  bordering  on  it  on  the  west,  on  the  summit 
of  the  hill  overlooking  Harlem  Plains,  from  110th  street 
to  the  turn  of  122d  street  into  the  Tenth  Avenue,  will  ap¬ 
propriately  be  called  Morningside  Avenue 

ALBANY  ROAD. 

The  Bloomingdale  road  was  closed  for  its  whole  length 
from  59th  street  to  155th  street,  except  where  its  bed  was 
occupied  by  the  Boulevard,  save  in  two  places : 
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First,  from  Manhattan  street  to  133d  street ;  for  these 
few  blocks  it  was  left  open,  because  the  land  fronting  on 
it  was  divided  up  into  lots,  in  separate  ownership,  and 
they  were  improved  and  occupied.  It  will  be  appropri¬ 
ate  to  give  the  name  of  Albany  Road  to  this  short  street. 
It  will  serve  to  recall  its  history,  when  it  was  a  portion 
of  the  grand  highway  from  New  York  to  Albany,  and 
known  to  some  extent  as  the  Albany  post-road. 

THE  GRANGE  ROAD. 

Secondly,  another  portion  of  the  old  road  stj-etching 
up  the  hill  from  136th  to  144th  streets.  This  was  left 
open  because  it  furnished  the  most  convenient  access 
from  the  Boulevard  to  the  high  lands  at  Carmansville 
on  the  Tenth  Avenue,  which  were  much  more  easily  ap¬ 
proached  by  a  diagonal  line  up  the  hillside.  For  this  an¬ 
cient  road  the  historical  name  the  ^‘Grange  road”  is 
proposed,  from  the  country  seat  of  Alexander  Hamilton 
at  the  top  of  the  hill  on  the  east.  After  he  resigned  the 
office  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  he  lived  in  a  small 
house  in  Pine  street ;  from  thence  he  removed  to  No.  24 
Broadway,  where  he  lived  until  1802,  when  he  removed 
to  this  country  seat,  eight  and  a  half  miles  from  the  city, 
on  the  top  of  this  commanding  hill.  This  place  he  called 
‘‘The  Grange,”  from  the  residence  of  his  grandfather  in 
Ayrshire,  Scotland.  Near  the  house  is  a  group  of  thir¬ 
teen  oak  trees,  planted  by  Hamilton  himself  the  year  be¬ 
fore  he  was  killed,  and  named  respectively  after  the 
original  thirteen  States  of  the  Union.  On  this  place  he 
continued  to  reside  until  his  death  in  July,  1804.  Dur¬ 
ing  his  residence  there  he  generally  drove  back  and  forth 
to  the  city  in  a  two- wheeled  carriage  with  a  single  horse. 
At  tills  house  he  spent  his  last  night  previous  to  his  fatal 
duel  with  Aaron  Burr  on  the  opposite  shore  of  the  river, 
at  Hoboken.  (Hist.  Magazine,  vol  10,  sup.  6). 

It  was  at  one  time  proposed  to  use  this  tract  for  a 
cemetery,  but  the  plan  was  not  carried  out.  (Laws  N.  Y., 
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27tli  April,  1839).  The  name  now  suggested  is  elegant, 
and  will  commemorate  in  a  delicate  way  the  simple  tastes 
and  the  melancholy  end  of  the  career  of  a  statesman  of  the 
revolutionary  period  never  yet  sufficiently  honored  by 
his  native  State. 

AVENUE  ST.  NICHOLAS. 

The  Avenue  St.  Nicholas  has  already  received  its 
name.  It  follows  the  line  of  Harlem  lane  from  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Park  at  110th  street  to  Manhattan  street,  and  bend¬ 
ing  northwardly  ascends  the  slope  of  Breakneck  Hill  to 
the  highlands  at  Carmansville,  and  follows  the  line  of 
the  old  Kingsbridge  road  to  155fh  street. 

In  olden  times  the  Harlem  lane  or  road  was  a  cross¬ 
road  from  Harlem  to  the  Kingsbridge  road  at  Myers  cor¬ 
ner,  and  what  we  have  recently  called  Harlem  lane,  now 
tlie  lower  end  of  Avenue  St.  Nicholas,  was  a  portion  of 
the  old  road  to  Kingsbridge,  which  started  from  the  mid¬ 
dle  road  in  the  present  Fifth  Avenue,  entered  the  Central 
Park  about  Ninety-second  street,  and  passed  down  the 
liill  by  St.  Vincent’s,  between  the  rocks  known  as 
McG(»wan’s  Pass,  where  the  outlines  of  the  earthworks 
are  still  to  be  seen,  went  through  Harlem  lane,  followed 
on  near  the  present  line  of  the  Avenue  St.  Nicholas,  as¬ 
cending  Breakneck  Hill,  and  continuing  on,  crossing  the 
Tenth  Avenue  at  One  Hundred  and  Sixtieth  street,  to 
Kingsbridge.  A  viny  interesting  paper  on  the  roads  of 
New  York,  written  by  John  Randal,  Jr.,  who  surveyed 
the  Island  for  the  Commissioners  who  laid  it  out  in  1807- 
1813,  is  printed  in  “Valentine’s  Manual,”  1864.  This 
name  of  Harlem  lane  is  one  of  the  oldest  on  the  Island. 
It  is  a  matter  of  regret  to  lose  so  familiar  and  venerable  a 
name,  but  the  new  name  of  St.  Nicholas  properly  be¬ 
longs  to  this  fine  avenue. 

FORDHAM  AVENUE — WESTCHESTER  AVENUE. 

The  Sixth  and  Seventh  Avenues,  above  One  Hundred 
and  Tenth  street  to  the  Harlem  River,  have  been  changed 
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from  avenues  to  boulevards  of  greater  width,  and  are  so 
widely  separated  by  the  whole  length  of  the  Cent  ral  Park 
from  the  lower  portions  of  the  avenues  so  well  known  by 
these  names,  that  the  mere  fact  that  they  are  on  the  same 
meridian  is  no  reason  for  continuing  the  name  over  so 
long  an  intervening  space.  It  will  be  found  vejry  incon¬ 
venient  in  practice,  when  they  come  to  be  occupied,  to 
have  them  called  by  the  same  name  with  avenues  two 
miles  and  a  half  distant  from  them.  This  has-  been  as¬ 
certained  already,  and  they  are  designated  by  the  cum¬ 
bersome  terms  Sixth  and  Seventh  Avenue  Boulevards. 

It  is  proposed  to  give  to  the  portion  of  the  Sixth  Ave¬ 
nue  above  One  Hundred  and  Tenth  street  the  name  of 
Fordham  Avenue,  and  to  the  portion  of  Seventh  Avenue 
above  the  same  street  the  name  of  Westchester  Avenue. 
These  names  have  the  advantage  of  indicating  the  direc¬ 
tion  in  wJiich  these  avenues  extend,  they  sound  well,  and 
are  the  most  ancient  historical  names  in  that  region. 

Westchester  is  the  name  of  the  whole  countv,  and  is 
probably  derived  from  the  city  of  the  same  title  in  Che¬ 
shire,  Eng.,  and  was  given  to  the  Dutch  settlement  of 
Vredeland  (land  of  peace)  now  the  township  of  West¬ 
chester,  in  the  year  1642  by  John  Throckmorton  and 
thirty-five  associates,  who  came  from  New  England. 
Its  appropriateness  at  that  time  is  evident,  for  it  was 
situated  west  of  the  New  England  settlements.  The  As¬ 
sembly  on  the  1st  of  November,  1683,  passed  ‘‘an  act  to 
divide  the  province  of  New  York  into  shires  and  coun¬ 
ties,”  “the  County  of  Westchester  to  contayneWest  and 
East  Chester,  Bronx-land,  Fordham,”  &c. 

Fordham  is  that  portion  of  Westchester  which  lies 
along  the  high  banks  of  the  Harlem  River,  and  is 
the  most  beautiful  and  commanding  section  in  the 
southern  part  of  that  county.  The  plans  at  present 
adopted  provide  for  its  connection  with  this  Island  by  a 
tunnel  under  the  Harlem  River  at  the  Seventh  Avenue, 
and  also  by  a  suspension  bridge,  high  above  the  Harlem 
River,  half  a  mile  above  the  High  Bridge,  across  to 
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Wasliiri]gton  Heights.  With  these  connections  made, 
Fordhaiin,  with  its  necessary  relations  to  all  railroads 
leaving  ifhe  city  northwardly,  will  become  a  favorite  place 
for  villa  residences.  Its  salubrious  and  beautiful  heights 
will  make  it  one  of  the  most  charming  and  frequented 
suburbs  of  the  metropolis,  and  its  name  given  to  this  ave¬ 
nue  will  acquire  such  a  meaning.  John  Archer,  of  West¬ 
chester,  purchased  part  of  the  old  estate  of  Adriaen  Yan 
der  Donck  in  the  year  1671,  ‘‘near  unto  the  passage  com¬ 
monly  called  Spiting  Devil,  upon  which  land  ye  new 
dorp  or  village  is  erected  known  by  the  name  of  Ford- 
ham.”  Governor  Lovelace  made  Archer’s  property  an 
enfrancliised  township,  with  the  usual  immunities  by  the 
name  of  the  Manor  of  Fordham.  In  1676  it  was  mort¬ 
gaged  to  Cornelius  Steenwyck  and  conveyed  by  his  widow 
in  1694,  to  the  Dutch  Church  in  New  York  City,  who 
were  authorized  by  an  act  of  Assembly  passed  December 
12,  1753,  to  sell  the  land  and  invest  the  proceeds. 

KNOWLTON  AVENUE. 

The  avenue  which  starts  at  the  eastern  base  of  the 
Morningside  Park  at  One  Hundred  and  Thirteenth  street 
follows  the  eastern  boundary  of  that  park,  and  from  One 
Hundred  and  Sixteenth  to  One  Hundred  and  Twenty- 
seventh  street  passes  over  the  old  bed  of  the  Ninth  Ave¬ 
nue,  then  ascends  the  hill  along  the  west  boundary  of  the 
convent  lands,  and  passes  on  east  of  the  Tenth  Avenue  to 
One  Hundred  and  *Forty-fifth  street.  The  line  of  this 
Avenue,  from  126tti  to  187th  streets  has  been  discontin¬ 
ued,  and  power  is  given  to  the  Department  of  Public 
Parks  to  lay  out  a  new  line.  Laws,  1871,  chap.  290, 
Sec.  10. 

To  this  Avenue  it  is  proposed  to  give  the  name  of 
Knowlton  Avenue,  in  honor  of  Colonel  Knowlton,  who 
fell  at  the  battle  of  Harlem. 

In  September,  1776,  when  the  British  troops  advanced 
on  New  York  after  the  battle  of  Long  Island,  the  Brit¬ 
ish  crossed  on  Sunday,  the  15th,  to  Kipp’ s  Bay  ;  they 
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then  advanced  to  Incleberg  (Murray  Hill),  and  thence 
down  to  the  city ;  the  Americans  retreated  towards 
Bloomingdale,  and  the  British  troops  stretched  across 
the  Island.  On  the  next  day  the  British  advanced  to 
Harlem  Plains  by  McGowan’s  Pass,  and  held  the  hills 
to  the  south.  The  Americans  were  on  the  hills  on  the 
north  of  the  Manhattan  Valley.  General  Washington’s 
station  was  on  the  Bloomingdale  road,  near  One  Hun¬ 
dred  and  Thirty -first  street.  Major  Leitch  was  to  the 
right,  on  the  Hudson  River,  and  scaled  the  bank  some¬ 
where  in  the  vicinity  of  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-first 
street,  and  attacked  the  fiank  of  the  British,  who  were 
stationed  on  the  hill  on  the  southern  side  of  the  Manhat¬ 
tan  Valley,  at  the  upper  end  of  Morningside  Park. 
A  portion  of  the  British  forces  had  descended  the  hill 
into  the  valley  eastward  of  the  Bloomingdale  road. 
Colonel  Knowlton,  who  was  in  command  of  the  Con¬ 
necticut  Rangers,  and  had  distinguished  himself  at 
Bunker,  Hill,  crossed  the  hill  w’here  the  Convent  of  the 
Sacred  Heart  now  stands,  and  coming  down  into  the 
plain  on  the  eastern  side,  passed  round  into  the  Man¬ 
hattan  Valley  (Maretje  Davit’s  Vly)  and  attacked 
the  British  fiank  from  the  eastward.  The  British  were 
at  the  foot  of  the  hills,  on  the  south  side  of  the  val¬ 
ley,  where  there  is  a  clove  in  the  hillside,  and  took  pos¬ 
session  of  the  bushes  and  fences  and  sharply  resisted 
Colonel  Knowlton’ s  attack  It  was  at  this  point  that  he 
fell.  He  was  carried  to  General  Washington’s  head¬ 
quarters,  Colonel  Morris’s,  now  known  as  the  Jumel 
House,  and  died  there.-  He  was  buried  in  the  vicinity, 
though  the  precise  spot  is  not  known.  The  British  were 
driven  back  along  the  hills  west  of  Morningside  Park  to 
the  slopes  of  the  hills  in  the  Central  Park  opposite  One 
Hundred  and  Sixth  street,  when  supports  from  their 
army  under  Cornwallis  were  seen  advancing  and  Gen¬ 
eral  Washington  ordered  his  troops  to  withdraw.  A 
British  ofiicer  in  the  battle  described  it,  though  an  affair 
of  outposts,  as  one  of  the  briskest  engagements,  on  a 
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small  scale,  during  the  war.  Governor  Clinton,  who 
was  present,  said,  ‘‘It  has  animated  our  troops,  gave 
them  new  spirits  and  erased  every  bad  impression  the 
retreat  from  Long  Island  had  left  in  their  minds.  They 
find  they  are  able  with  inferior  number  to  drive  their 
enemy,  and  think  of  nothing  now  but  conquest.”  Gen¬ 
eral  Washington  said  of  Colonel  Knowlton,  that  his  fall 
was  much  to  be  regretted  as  that  of  a  brave  and  good 
officer,  and  in  his  general  orders,  September  17,  1776, 
thus  commemorates  him;  “The  gallant  and  brave 
Colonel  Knowlton,  who  was  an  honor  to  any  country, 
having  fallen  yesterday  while  gallantly  fighting.” 

The  following  extract  of  a  letter  from  an  officer  to  his 
friend  in  New  London,  dated  New  Harlem,  September 
21,  1776,  describes  the  scene. 

On  Monday  Morning  the  General  ordered  us  to  go  and 
take  the  Enemy’s  advanced  Guard  ;  accordingly  we  set 
out  just  before  Hay,  and  found  where  they  were  ;  at 
Hay-brake  we  were  discovered  by  the  Enemy,  who  were 
400  strong,  and  we  were  120 — they  marched  up  within 
six  Eods  of  us,  and  there  formed  to  give  us  Battle,  which 
we  were  ready  for  ;  and  Colonel  Knowlton  gave  Orders  to 
fire,  which  we  did,  and  stood  their’ s  till  we  perceived 
they  were  getting  their  Flank  Guards  round  us.  After 
giving  them  eight  Rounds  a  Piece  the  Colonel  gave  Or¬ 
ders  for  Retreating,  which  we  performed  very  well,  with¬ 
out  the  Loss  of  a  Man  while  Retreating,  though  we  lost 
about  ten  while  in  Action.  We  retreated  two  Miles  and 
a  Half  and  then  made  a  Stand,  and  sent  off  for  a  Rein¬ 
forcement,  which  we  soon  received,’  and  drove  the  Hogs 
near  three  Miles.  My  poor  Colonel,  in  the  second  At¬ 
tack,  was  shot  just  by  my  Side — the  Ball  entered  the 
small  of  his  Back.  I  took  hold  of  him,  asked  him  if  he 
was  badly  wounded;  he  told  me  he  was,  “but,”  says  he,  “I 
do  not  value  my  Life  if  we  do  but  get  the  Hay.”  I  then 
ordered  two  Men  to  carry  him  off  He  desired  me  by 
all  Means  to  keep  up  this  Flank.  He  seemed  as  uncon¬ 
cerned  and  calm  as  tho’  nothing  had  happened  to  him. 
In  the  Spot  where  the  Colonel  was  wounded,  at  least 
within  four  Rods  round  him,  lay  15  or  16  of  the  Enemy 
dead,  with  five  or  six  of  our  People.  Several  Heserters 
say  we  made  great  Havoc  among  them.  The  next  Hay 
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we  went  to  bury  our  Dead,  and  found  near  a  Dozen  with 
their  Heads  split  open  by  the  Hessians.” — The  Connecti¬ 
cut  Gazette  and  the  Universal  Intelligencer^  September 
27,  1776. 

This  was  the  first  battle  of  the  Revolution  fought  on 
this  island,  and  save  the  skirmishes  that  followed  on  the 
retreat  of  the  Americans  up  the  river,  the  only  one.  Col¬ 
onel  Knowlton  was  the  officer  of  highest  rank  slain  in  the 
battle,  and  the  record  of  his  gallantry  and  bravery  is 
simple  and  enduring.  Ho  notice  has  as  yet  been  taken 
of  him  by  the  City  of  Hew  York,  and  after  the  lapse  of 
a  century  the  name  of  this  soldier  who  died  for  the  liber¬ 
ties  of  his  country,  and  who  General  Washington  said 
“was  an  honor  to  any  country,”  will  be  given  to  an  Ave¬ 
nue  of  the  great  metropolis,  which  owes  a  debt  to  him — 
an  avenue  which  passes  over  or  nearest  to  the  spot  where 
he  fell  “  while  gallantly  fighting.” 

,  VERPLANCK  AVENUE. 

To  the  new  avenue  which  starts  at  lOOth  street,  inid- 
w^ay  between  the  Eighth  and  Hinth  Avenues,  it  is  pro¬ 
posed  to  give  the  name  of  Yerplanck  Avenue,  in  com¬ 
memoration  of  one  of  the  oldest  families  in  the  City,  and 
of  Gulian  C.  Yerplanck,  its  distinguished  representative. 

Mr.  Yerplanck  died  but  a  few  years  since,  and  was 
personally  known  and  honored,  as  much  as  any  other 
man  among  us,  by  all  classes  of  citizens  for  the  public 
services  of  a  long  and  useful  life.  The  ancestors  of  this 
family  settled  here  as  early  as  1630.  Mr.  Yerplanck’ s 
life  was  spent  here,  and  his  character  as  a  lawyer,  a 
statesman,  a  man  of  letters  and  an  administrator  of  pub-' 
lie  and  private  charities,  in  each  position,  gave  him  rank 
among  the  ablest. 

If  we  seek  from  men  of  such  honorable  lives  for  names 
of  our  new  avenues,  we  cannot  pay  a  more  fitting  com¬ 
pliment  to  a  good  and  noble  man.  The  name  is  besides 
distinctive  and  pleasing  to  the  ear. 
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Chief  o^^ustice  Daly  in  his  Biographical  Address  thus 
speaks  of  Mr.  Yerplanck  : 

“To  Ml’.  Yerplanck  must  be  accorded  the  metropolitan 
“  honor  of  having  been  the  most  distinguished  descendant 
“of  the  n.ien  who  nearly  two  centuries  and  a  half  ago 
“  founded  the  City  of  New  York.  It  may  be  doubted  if 
“there  be  any  family  now  extant  in  the  City,  with  the 
“single  exception  of  the  Browers,  who  can  trace  their 
“  connection  with  its  early  history  as  far  back  as  the  one 
“  of  which  he,  by  direct  chain  of  lineal  descent  was  at  the 
“  time  of  his  death  the  gifted  head.  They  were,  as  their 
“  name  denotes,  of  that  old  Batavian  stock,  half  Flemish 
“and  half  Dutch — a  race  to  which  he  was  not  merely 
“  allied  by  blood,  but  of  which  he  was  a  representative 
“  type  ;  for  he  resembled  them  in  his  personal  appear- 
“  ance,  and  he  had  their  characteristic  abilities  and 
“virtues;  their  probity,  frugality,  and  firmness;  their 
“independence  of  mind,  their  tolerant  spirit,  their  cap- 
“  acity  for  public  offices  and  their  love  of  letters.” 

Judge  Daly  then  details  the  public  services  and  the 
trials  and  labors  which  rendered  his  career  illustrious, 
and  concludes : 

‘  ‘  Finally,  when  it  is  considered  that  he  was  for  years 
“an  efficient  manager  of  institutions,  eleemosynary, 
“financial,  educational,  municipal,  and  religious;  that 
“he  had  been  an  active  politician,  a  legislator  and  a 
“  statesman  ;  that  he  w^as  an  eminent  jurist,  an  able  theo- 
“  logian,  an  acute  literary  critic,  a  satirical  poet,  an  ex- 
“  quisite  prose  writer  and  a  scholar  of  vast  and  varied 
“  attainments,  it  will  be  felt  that  I  have  not  overestimated 
“in  saying  that  he  was  the  most  distinguished  of  the 
“  founders  of  New  York.  The  appreciation  of  his  tal- 
“  ents  and  services,  the  consciousness  that  a  great  citizen 
“had  departed,  were  showm  in  the  character  of  the  men 
“  who  filled  Trinity  Church,  upon  the  day  of  his  funeral, 
“and  this  voluntary  tribute  of  respect,  at  the  busy  hour 
“of  noon,  in  the  busy  metropolis,  was  a  demonstrative 
“  and  public  proof  of  the  estimate  formed  in  his  native 
“city,  of  his  life  and  character.” 

EDGECOMBE  ROAD. 

A  new  Avenue  beginning  on  the  line  of  the  old  Ninth 
Avenue  and  running  along  the  edge  of  the  cliff  over  the 
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Harlem  Hiver,  by  the  High  Bridge  to  Dyckman  Avenue, 
about  two  and  a  half  miles  long. 

The  characteristic  of  this  avenue  will  be,  th  at  it  runs 
along  the  edge  of  the  hill,  with  far-reaching  prospects  up 
and  down  the  Harlem  River.  When  it  is  completed,  it 
will  be  one  of  the  most  beautiful  drives  on  the  island, 
and  can  never  be  so  bordered  with  buildings,  owing  to 
the  declivities,  as  to  have  its  prospects  shut  out,  or  lose 
its  commanding  position  on  the  crest  of  the  hill,  A 
simple,  appropriate,  and  descriptive  name  for  this  road 
would  be  the  “Edge  Hill  road,”  or  what  is  better,  the 
“Edge  Combe,”  a  Saxon  word  of  the  same  meaning — 
the  crest  of  the  hill. 


AMSTEL  AVENUE. 

The  Eighth  Avenue  above  One  Hundred  and  Tenth 
street. 

If  the  name  of  “  The  Westbourne”  be  adopted  for  the 
Eighth  Avenue  alongside  the  Central  Park,  it  will  not 
continue  to  be  appropriate  for  the  Eighth  Avenue  when 
it  is  no  longer  the  west  boundary  of  the  Park.  For  the 
portion  of  the  Eighth  Avenue  above  the  Park  a  new  des¬ 
ignation  will  be  required.  To  continue  to  call  it  the 
Eighth  Avenue  will  be  inappropriate  for  two  reasons : 
It  will  be  separated  by  a  long  intervening  space  of  two 
and  one  half  miles  from  the  Eighth  Avenue  below  Fifty- 
ninth  street — this  break  will  break  the  name  as  well ;  and 
secondly,  if  the  names  suggested,  or  any  special  names 
be  adopted  for  the  avenues  considered  in  this  report,  the 
numerical  order  will  be  broken  west  of  the  Fifth  Avenue 
as  far  as  the  Twelfth.  There  will  be,  therefore,  no  reason 
for  retaining  that  name  arising  from  the  numerical  system 
of  names. 

In  searching  for  a  new  name  the  character  of  this  ave¬ 
nue  must  be  considered.  If  the  city  were  built  up,  it 
would  be  the  main  avenue  of  travel  on  the  Island.  At 
its  lower  end  it  connects  with  thoroughfares  leading  to 
the  Battery,  and  it  has  a  high  character  for  business. 
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Abreast  of  the  Park  it  will  have  the  finest  grade  and  the 
highest  elevation  of  any  avenue  in  the  city,  and  will  be 
above  the  Park  the  leading  business  avenue.  It  leads 
through  the  whole  length  of  the  Island  on  the  West  side, 
as  the  Third  Avenue  does  on  the  east  side  to  the  Harlem 
River,  the  great  water-way  which,  when  it  is  opened 
from  the  Hudson  to  the  East  River,  and  the  Hell  Grate  is 
opened  to  the  Sound,  will  be  a  great  channel  of  naviga¬ 
tion.  It  will  be  bordered  by  commercial  warehouses 
and  enterprises  not  surpassed  anywhere. 

In  the  oldest  settlements  of  the  Island  this  region  was 
occupied  by  the  Dutch.  The  nature  of  the  ground,  low 
and  interlaced  with  creeks  and  bays,  attracted  them,  and 
they  gave  the  name  of  Harlem  to  their  settlement.  Here 
more  than  on  any  other  section  of  the  Island  the  Dutch 
settlers  retained  their  possessions,  and  held  them  longer. 
When  New  Amsterdam,  two  centuries  ago,  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  English,  all  traces  of  the  Dutch  settlers 
gradually  faded ;  the  Dutch  names  were  changed  for 
English  ones,  and  there  is  hardly  anywhere  any  trace  in 
name  of  street,  place,  square,  or  public  building  of  the 
old  Dutch  appellations,  which  were  so  many  of  them  not 
without  euphony  and  significance.  There  seems  to  be  a 
propriety  in  keeping  up  a  reminiscence  of  the  traditional 
good  old  times  celebrated  by  Washington  Irving  in 
passages  and  stories  that  will  keep  them  fresh  forever. 
In  old  Amsterdam  the  river  that  runs  through  it  and 
fills  its  canals  is  called  the  Amstel,  a  name  as  old  as 
any  history.  From  this  river  the  city  takes  its  name,  and 
its  streets,  rivers,  bridges,  and  basins  bear  the  same  ap¬ 
pellation.  To  call  this  portion  of  the  Eighth  Avenue  the 
Amstel  Avenue  would  be  to  give  it  a  name  unique, 
pleasant  to  the  ear,  and  significant  of  the  spirit  of  the  old 
historical  Amsterdam,  of  which  this  city  was  the  child 
two  and  a  half  centuries  ago.  It  corresponds  with  the 
Dutch  local  associations,  and  as  the  avenue  runs  along 
the  low^lands  to  the  Harlem  River,  it  strikes  a  country  as 
much  like  the  original  Holland  as  anything  we  have. 
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UNDERCLIFF  AVENUE — HARLEM  TERRACE. 

A  new  avenue,  starting  from  Avenue  St.  Nicholas,  at 
One  Hundred  and  Thirty- seventh  street,  and  passing 
along  the  foot  of  the  hill,  west  of  and  near  the  Eighth 
Avenue,  northerly  to  One  Hundred  and  Fifty- fifth  street. 
For  this  the  name  of  Undercliff  Avenue  is  proposed. 

A  new  avenue,  branching  from  the  Undercliff  road  at 
One  Hundred  and  Forty-second  street,  and  passing  along 
midway  between  it  on  the  east,  and  Avenue  St.  Nicholas 
and  the  Edgecombe  road  on  the  west,  and  turning  into 
the  latter  at  One  Hundred  and  Fifty-fifth  street.  For 
this  is  proposed  the  name,  Harlem  Terrace. 

These  two  roads,  with  the  Edgecombe  road,  form  a 
group,  the  easterly  one  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  the  middle 
one  on  the  slope,  and  the  westerly  one  on  the  crest  of  the 
hill.  In  the  olden  time  this  hill  was  called  Bradhurst’s 
Hill,  from  the  name  of  the  owner,  and  the  pass  by  which 
the  Kingsbridge  road  wound  up  it  was  termed  Breakneck 
Hill.  These  are  the  most  familiar  local  names  there,  but 
are  hardly  worth  preserving.  The  names  proposed  are 
suggested  by  the  natural  features.  The  Undercliff  Ave¬ 
nue  has  a  grade  but  little  above  the  level  of  the  plain, 
and  at  about  the  same  level  as  the  grade  of  the  Eighth 
Avenue  The  Harlem  Terrace,  after  leaving  it  at  One 
Hundred  and  Forty-second  street,  rises  up  the  hill  side 
and  at  One  Hundred  and  Forty-fifth  street  is  57  feet  2 
inches  in  height ;  it  reaches  85  feet  at  One  Hundred 
and  Forty-seventh  street,  and  from  there  to  One  Hundred 
and  Fifty-fifth  street  has  a  grade  varying  from  70  to  90 
feet  high,  until  it  turns  westerly  toward  the  Edgecombe 
road  at  One  Hundred  and  Fifty- third  street,  and  reaches 
it  at  One  Hundred  and  Fifty-fifth  street,  at  an  elevation 
of  105  feet.  The  Edgecombe  road  has  an  elevation  of 
too  to  105  feet  from  One  Hundred  and  Fiftieth  to  One 
Hundred  and  Fifty-fifth  street,  and  above  the  latter  street, 
as  it  passes  along  the  crest,  on  the  high  bank  of  the  Har¬ 
lem  River,  reaches  a  much  higher  elevation.  The  Under- 
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cliff  Avenue  is  distant  eastwardly  from  the  Harlem 
Terrace  from  200  to  225  feet,  and  the  Edgecombe  road  is 
about  the  same  distance  westwardly  from  the  Harlem 
Terrace.  It  will  be  seen  that  in  these  short  distances  the 
difference  of  elevation  is  great,  and  that  the  roads  are  fitly 
named.  The  Edgecombe  takes  its  name  rather  from  its 
whole  course  along  the  Harlem  than  from  the  short 
portion  of  it  parallel  with  the  two  other  roads,  but  is  cor¬ 
rectly  named  even  there.  Between  it  and  the  Harlem 
Terrace  the  slope  is  gradual,  so  that  the  Terrace  really  lies 
on  the  beautiful  slope  on  the  side  of  the  declivity, 
while  the  precipitous  fall  between  that  Terrace  and  the 
Undercliff  Avenue  on  the  plain  below,  leaves  that 
properly  described  as  under  the  cliff.  The  Harlem  Ter¬ 
race  commands  a  very  beautiful  and  far  reaching  prospect 
up  and  down  the  Harlem  River,  over  all  the  settlements 
of  Harlem  ;  and  this  prospect  will  always  be  unimpeded 
by  any  houses.  It  will  be  distinctly  visible  from  the 
plains  of  Harlem,  and  in  the  cool  shade  of  a  summer 
afternoon,  will  be  an  attractive  resort.  The  area  between 
the  Edgecombe  road  and  the  Undercliff  Avenue  will  be 
too  steep  and  declivitous  ever  to  be  profitably  occupied 
with  buildings,  and  now,  while  it  is  of  low  value,  it 
should  be  taken  as  a  public  park  and  pleasure  ground 
for  the  people  who  dwell  on  the  low  and  hot  plains  of 
Harlem,  and  be  called  the  “Harlem  Park.”  It  would 
occupy  the  hillside  as  does  Morningside  Park,  and 
would  be  of  great  benefit  when  the  plains  below  it  be¬ 
come  filled  with  hundreds  of  thousands  of  population. 


The  consideration  given  to  the  names  for  the  new  ave¬ 
nues  and  streets  has  not  been  extended  to  any  north 
of  155th  street. 


In  arriving  at  these  results  credit  must  be  given  to  the 
resources,  the  varied  learning  and  the  refined  taste  of  Mr. 
Andrew  H.  Green.  Many  of  the  happiest  selections  are 
names  of  his  own  suggestion.  That  Mr.  George  H. 
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Moore,  the  accomplished  Librarian  of  the  New  York 
Historical  Society,  has  lent  the  aid  of  his  historical  re¬ 
search  and  local  learning,  is  obvious  on  the  face  of  the 
paper.  These  results  are  submitted  with  some  degree 
of  confidence,  therefore,  to  the  public  for  adoption  as 
appropriate  names  for  the  avenues  and  streets  which 
are  now  suffering  and  neglected.  They  must  either  have 
well-considered  and  satisfactory  names  chosen  for  them, 
or  they  will  run  the  risk  of  having  haphazard  names 
attach  and  stick  to  them. 

By  order  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

William  R.  Martin, 

President. 

New  York,  23d  January,  1873. 


Note — Since  the  presentation  of  the  report,  some  at¬ 
tention  has  been  given  by  property  owners  and  the  pub¬ 
lic  to  the  subject  of  these  names,  and  to  the  selections 
suggested.  Some  of  them  have  been  judicious,  and  the 
report,  as  now  published,  has  been  in  two  respects  mod¬ 
ified,  with  the  hope  of  satisfying  the  claims  of  good 
taste. 

In  other  respects  the  criticisms  have  found  fault  with 
the  selections  proposed,  which  it  is  not  difficult  to  do, 
but  have  not'  passed  to  the  useful  point  of  proposing 
either  any  better  or  any  other  names.  The  task  of  se¬ 
lecting  acceptable  names  is  not  so  easy  as  at  first  sight 
it  mav  seem. 

The  names  hitherto  adopted  in  this  city  have  not  been 
remarkable  for  either  beauty  or  significance.  There  has 
been  great  povert}^  of  invention  ;  except  the  numerical 
names  in  the  upper  part  of  the  city,  they  have  been 
mainly  taken  from  the  names  of  local  property  owners, 
men  prominent  in  the  public  notice  at  the  time  the  names 
were  given,  and  from  natural  objects.  The  most  notable 
exceptions  are  “Broadway,”  a  very  commonplace  des- 
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criptive  adjective  at  the  outset,  and  the  ‘‘  Bowery,”  or 
as  it  was  called,  “the  Bowerie  Road,”  because  it  led 
to  the  Bowerie,  or  farm  of  Governor  Stuy vesant. 

The  namerical  names  up  town  serve  rather  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  a  catalogue  than  as  proper  and  appropriate 
names.  Yet  it  has  resulted  from  the  long  continued  use 
of  these  names  that  some  of  them  have  acquired  a 
significance  from  the  character  of  the  street  they  desig¬ 
nate,  and  have  thus  become  names  of  peculiar  and 
world- wide  fitness.  Broadway,  the  Bowery,  Wall  street 
and  the  Fifth  Avenue  are  illustrations. 

Although  a  secondary  meaning  may  thus  attach  to  a 
commonplace  name,  it  is  none  the  less  true  that  it  is  bet¬ 
ter  at  the  outset  to  make  a  careful  selection.  Of  the 
four  names  above  mentioned,  the  Bowery,  in  the  English 
language  is  peculiarly  distinctive  and  unique,  and  it  re¬ 
mains  an  excellent  name.  The  Central  Park  is  another 
illustration  that  a  name,  which  at  the  outset  was  only 
geographically  descriptive,  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
proposed  park  at  Jones’  Wood,  on  the  East  River,  and 
to  point  the  argument  in  favor  of  a  more  central  loca¬ 
tion,  may  become  in  time  satisfactory  ;  yet  it  would 
have  been  better  if  a  good  and  fitting  name  could  have 
been  selected  at  the  beginning.  It  has  become  familiar, 
and  the  name  takes  on  the  beauty  of  the  Park ;  yet  to 
the  stranger  it  will  forever  remain  a  merely  descriptive 
adjective. 

A  good  name  should  therefore  be 

1st.  Something  more  than  a  descriptive  adjective. 
This  rule  excludes  all  such  names  as  “  Grand,”  “Met¬ 
ropolitan”  and  “  Central.”  They  are  so  generally  used 
as  to  become  commonplace. 

2d.  As  far  as  practicable  it  should  be  unique  and  de¬ 
scriptive  ;  that  is,  it  should  differ  from  any  name  in 
actual  use  for  any  other  street  or  avenue.  Its  sound  and 
significance  should  at  once  call  it  to  mind,  and  separate 
it  from  every  other  street  or  avenue. 
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3d.  As  far  as  practicable  it  should  also  be  e  uphoni- 
ous,  poetical,  or  have  some  striking  personal,  natural,  or 
historical  association. 

> 

These  are  very  simple  rules  of  good  taste  ;  they  admit 
such  names  as  Riverside,  Morningside,  Edgecombe, 
because  while  they  are  descriptive  they  are  not  common¬ 
place,  nor  in  common  use,  but  are  distinctive  and  agree¬ 
able. 

The  words  “Terrace,”  “Park,”  “Street,”  Avenue,” 
and  “Boulevard”  should  not  be  compounded. 

These  words  represent  distinct  ideas,  and  as  time 
passes  the  distinctions  will  become  more  apparent,  thus : 

“  Street”  is  used  to  indicate  the  streets  running  easterly 
and  westerly,  and  crossing  the  avenues. 

“Avenue”  indicates  an  avenue  running  northerly  and 
southerly,  for  the  length  of  the  island. 

“Boulevard”  indicates  an  Avenue  of  unusual  width. 
The  avenues  are  100  feet  wide,  the  Boulevards  150  feet 
wide. 

The  meanings  of  “Park”  and  “Terrace,”  are  obvious. 

“Road”  indicates  an  avenue,  which  from  the  nature 
of  the  ground  and  its  declivities,  can  never  be  built  up 
on  each  side,  and  must  always  remain,  for  the  greater 
portion  of  its  length,  an  open  road  with  a  fine  elevated 
and  commanding  prospect,  for  a  pleasure  drive  ;  or  where 
it  in  other  respects  is  difierent  from  an  avenue  or  street  : 
Edgecombe  road  is  an  instance. 

Unless  we  are  reduced  to  the  last  degree  of  destitution 
of  fit  names  and  of  poverty  in  inventing  new  ones,  this 
view  excludes  totally  all  such  suggestions  as  “  Park  Av¬ 
enue,”  or  “Avenue  Boulevard,”  “Terrace  Avenue,”  &c. 

It  leads  to  confusion,  and  such  double,  inconsistent, 
and  incongruous  names  could  never  be  brought  into  use 
with  any  satisfaction  to  persons  of  good  taste. 

Such  a  name  as  “  Central  Park  Avenue  ”  for  the  Eighth 
Avenue  alongside  the  Central  Park,  comes  under  this 
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criticism.  It  would  soon  be  shortened  into  ‘‘Central 
Avenue.i”  The  surplus  word  Park  would  fall  into  dis¬ 
use,  and  then  it  would  become  commonplace.  “Cen¬ 
tral”  is  an  adjective  of  so  many  and  various  common 
uses  that  it  is  not  in  any  sense  distinctive. 


The  most  unfortunate  suggestion  that  has  been  made 
is  that  of  “West  End”  in  place  of  “ Bloomingdale,” 
for  the  Eleventh  Avenue  above  72d  street.  It  is  not  even 
descriptive.  The  region  is  properly  called  the  “West 
Side.”  It  is  not  an  end.  The  avenue  is  the  north  and 
not  the  west  end  of  the  Eleventh  Avenue. 

In  London,  where  the  name  originates,  it  indicates  the 
West  End  of  the  city  as  the  abode  of  the  aristocracy, 
contrasted  with  the  East  End,  or  abode  of  the  laboring 
classes.  This  is  its  primary  signification,  and  in  this 
sense  it  is  not  appropriate  here  ;  but  in  London  it  has  a 
secondary  sense,  used  satirically  of  the  manners  of  the 
people  who  reside  there,  as  “West  End  fashions,”  the 
“follies  of  the  West  End,”  very  much  as  such  words  as 
the  “Upper  Ten,”  the  “Fifth  Avenoodles,”  and  other 
like  terms  have  from  time  to  time  been  in  use  here. 

With  us  it  could  be  used  only  in  this  secondary 
sense,  as  a  fashionable  appellation  belonging  to  the  aris¬ 
tocratic  quarters  of  London,  for  it  does  not  fit  us  in  the 
primary  or  geographical  sense.  Its  effect  upon  persons  of 
good  taste  would  be  much  the  same  as  if  it  were  seriously 
proposed  to  call  some  avenue  the  “  Upper  Ten  Avenue,” 
by  people  who  did  not  know  that  they  were  exposing 
themselves  to  ridicule. 


Some  very  sensible  suggestions  have  been  made  of 
names  which  are  already  in  use,  but  it  is  conceded  that 
they  have  first  to  be  taken  away  from  the  streets  or 
avenues  where  they  are  already  fastened,  and  until  this 
is  done,  the  names  cannot  be  given  to  the  new  avenues. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  the  the  attentive  consideration 
given  to  this  subject  has  not  produced  some  new  and 
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original  names,  that  were  proper  in  a  distinctive  and 
strict  sense.  We  submit  that  in  each  case  the  names  we 
have  suggested  meet  more  fully  the  requirements  than 
any  of  those  which  hive  been  talked  of  to  supersede 
them. 

February,  1873. 
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Correspondence  with  the  Commissioner  of  Public 

Jw 

Works,  in  reference  to 

STREET  OPENINGS  DOWN  TOWN. 


West  Side  Association,  ) 
New  Yore,  20th  February,  1873.  \ 

George  M.  Van  Nort,  Esq.,  Commissioner  of  Public 
Works  : 

Sir ; — Your  Department  is  the  one  principally  con¬ 
cerned  and  charged  with  duties  in  reference  to  the  streets 
and  thoroughfares  in  this  city.  You  are  one  of  the 
Board  of  Street  Openings  and  Improvements,  (Laws  1871, 
ch.  574,  sec.  18)  to  which  power  is  given  to  lay  out,  open, 
widen,  straighten,  extend,  alter  and  close  streets  in  the  city 
south  of  59th  street.  Y^ou  have  also  taken  an  earnest  in¬ 
terest  in  the  subject  of  this  letter. 

I  therefore  beg  leave  to  address  you  on  the  subject  of 
the  necessity  of  opening  new  streets  and  thoroughfares 
in  the  portion  of  the  city  above  described  ;  in  the  hope 
that  there  may  arise  a  unity  of  sentiment  on  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  best  relief  for  an  admitted  evil,  and  that  some 
action  may  result  from  it. 

The  evil  is  this  :  That  for  the  necessary  travel  of  foot- 
passengers,  carriages  for  the  conveyances  of  passengers, 
and  wagons  and  trucks  for  the  conveyance  of  merchan¬ 
dise  and  heavy  goods  over  the  surface  of  the  streets, 
there  is  insufficient  accommodation ;  so  that  the  streets 
are  blockaded,  collisions  occur,  and  great  delays  are  the 
result.  The  great  relief  must  be  to  provide  an  increased 
number  of  wide,  welTpaved  thoroughfares,  that  aie  con¬ 
tinuous  and  that  lie  directly  in  the  natuial  lines  of 

travel. 

Ido  not  propose  to  speak  of  the  subject  of  steam  tran¬ 
sit.  Elsewhere  I  have  spoken  of  the  fit  systems  of  steam 
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transit  through  the  city  ;  not  a  line  of  steam  transit,  but 
a  system,  by  which  all  the  points  of  approach  to  and  de¬ 
parture  from  the  Island,  and  all  the  different  business 
and  resident  sections  may  be  provided  with  transit,  for 
goods  and  passengers,  along  the  natural  and  established 
lines  and  courses.  Even  when  this  is  accomplished,  there 
will  be  the  same  need  for  the  improvements  for  surface 
travel  and  traffic,  of  which  I  am  about  to  speak. 

The  cause  of  this  evil  is,  that  the  city,  when  it  was 
laid  out  below  Houston  street,  east  of  the  Bowery,  and 
below  Eighth  street  and  Greenwich  lane  west  of  it,  many 
years  ago,  was  not  laid  out  with  any  plan  or  foresight  to 
accommodate  a  million  of  population  on  the  central  and 
upper  regions  of  the  Island.  In  those  da^^s,  from  the 
centre,  at  the  present  site  of  the  Herald  office,  the  city 
extended  eastwardly  toward  the  7th  ward,  along  the 
East  River,  and  Chatham  street  and  East  Broadway  were 
the  thoroughfares  to  accommodate  it ;  northeii}^',  along 
the  shores  of  the  Hudson  to  Greenwich,  and  Hudson 
street  was  the  thorouglifare  to  it ;  and  northerly  and 
centrally,  by  the  lines  of  the  Bowery  and  Broadway. 
The  necessity  of  great  thoroughfares  in  the  present  lines 
of  travel,  northerly  and  southerly  for  the  length  of  the 
island,  was  not  felt. 

When  the  upper  portion  of  the  island  was  laid  out, 
above  Houston  and  Eighth  streets  and  Greenwich  lane, 
this  necessity  was  not  recognized.  Without  adverting 
further  to  the  defects  of  that  plan,  it  is  apparent,  by  a 
slight  examination  of  the  map,  that  there  was  no  at¬ 
tempt  to  connect  the  avenues,  laid  out  as  great  northerly 
and  southerly  thoroughfares  in  the  new  or  upper  part  of 
the  city,  with  any  similar  thoroughfares  in  the  old  or 
lower  part  of  the  city,  even  to  the  slight  extent  to 
which  the  latter  existed  or  might  then  have  been  con¬ 
structed.  The  consequence  is  that  the  great  daily  tidal 
flow  of.  population  and  business,  from  the  north  to  the 
south,  along  these  avenues,  is  broken  at  the  old  division 
lines,  and  has  to  find  its  way  into  the  fewer  thorough- 
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fares  in  the  old  part  of  the  city,  and  this  results  in  over¬ 
crowding*^  them.  One  part  of  the  necessary  relief,  then, 
consists  in  making  these  connections,  in  extending  the 
avenues  ?n  the  upper  part  of  the  city  directly  through 
the  lower  portion. 

Another  measure  of  relief  is  to  study  and  ascertain 
the  natural  currents  of  the  flow  of  population  and  trafiic. 

A  third,  in  selecting  the  avenues  and  streets,  or  por¬ 
tions  of  them,  which  most  closely  coincide  with  these 
natural  currents,  and  opening  and  connecting  them. 

A  fourth,  in  having  them  well  paved,  and  of  easy 
grades,  so  as  to  attract  passenger  travel  and  traffic. 

I  propose,  therefore,  to  consider, 

1st.  What  are  these  natural  currents. 

2d.  What  new  thoroughfares  should  be  opened. 

3d.  The  general  effect  of  such  improvements. 

4th.  The  uselessness  of  what  has  been  done  hitherto. 

THE  NATURAL  CURRENTS. 

1st.  There  are  now  and  there  will  become  with  the 
growth  of  the  city,  several  great  central  business  centres. 
The  first  is  at  the  intersection  of  Broadway,  with  Park 
Row,  at  the  Herald  office ;  the  second,  at  the  inter¬ 
section  of  Broadway  with  Canal  St.  ;  the  third,  at  Union 
Square  ;  the  fourth,  at  Madison  Square  ;  the  fifth,  at  the 
intersection  of  Broadway  with  Sixth  Avenue,  at  34th 
Street ;  the  sixth,  at  the  intersection  of  Broadway  with 
Seventh  Avenue,  at  44th  Street ;  the  seventh,  at  the  in¬ 
tersection  of  Broadway  with  Eighth  Avenue,  at  the  Circle 
at  59th  Street ;  and  on  the  east  side,  the  eighth,  at  42d 
Street  and  the  Fourth  Auenue  ;  and  the  ninth,  at  the 
gate  of  the  Central  Park  at  Fifth  Avenue  and  59th 
Streets.  These  lie  along  the  great  thoroughfare,  Broad¬ 
way,  diverging  above  23d  Street  into  two  branches, 
Broadway  to  the  west  side,  and  Fifth  Avenue  to  the 
east  side. 
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There  is  a  distinct  concentrated  business  section  in  the 
lower  end  of  the  island,  below  Fulton  Street,  and  such 
it  will  always  remain. 

There  are  distinct  residence  sections  to  and  from 
which  the  flow  of  travel  and  traffic  is  constant. 

A  central  one  between  Fourth  and  Seventh  Avenues, 
betweea  Union  Square  and  59th  Street  ;  and  between  the 
same  streets  an  eastern  one,  about  and  east  of  the  Third 
Avenue  ;  and  a  western  one  about  and  west  of  Eighth 
Avenue. 

Above  59th  Street,  well  defined  residence  sections  on 
each  side  of  the  Central  Park. 

There  is  also  on  the  river  borders,  below  Chambers 
Street,  an  enormous  inflow  and  outflow^  of  passengeis 
and  business,  at  all  the  ferry  and  steamboat  landings. 

When  the  island  becomes,  in  the  future,  filled  up  with 
population,  the  Hudson  Hiver,  from  Spuyten  Duyvil 
to  Harlem,  will  be  a  similar  place  of  great  arrival  and- 
departure.  Steamboats  can  land  there  from  the  north, 
and  the  east.  Railroads  from  the  north,  east  and  west 
now  touch  it,  and  with  a  railroad  bridge  across  the 
Hudson,  from  the  Palisades,  all  the  roads  from  the  south 
and  southwest  could  enter  the  city  there. 

The  natural  currents  of  travel  and  traffic  accord  with 
these  general  outlines  of  the  different  areas  of  occupa¬ 
tion. 

From  all  points  of  approach  on  the  river  borders  be¬ 
low  Chambers  street,  they  converge  to  the  Park.  From 
the  Park  they  flow  up  centrally  along  Broadway,  diverg¬ 
ing  eastwardly  to  the  residence  sections  on  the  east  side, 
westwardly  to  the  residence  sections  on  the  west  side. 
The  backward  flow  is  the  same. 

Broadway  is  now  the  great  central  thoroughfare. 

The  Third  Avenue  is  the  main  thoroughfare  on  the 
east  side. 

The  Sixth  and  the  Eighth  Avenues  the  main  thorough¬ 
fares  on  the  west  side. 
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WHAT  NEW  THOROUGHFARES  SHOULD  BE  OPENED. 

2d.  The  following  new  continuous  thoroughfares  are 
needed. 

Broadway  from  the  Battery  to  59th  street,  and  thence 
flowing  into  the  Boulevard,  and  at  23d  street  diverging  to 
the  Fifth  Avenue,  is  adequate  as  a  central  thoroughfare. 

But  on  the  east  side  the  Third  Avenue  should  be  ex¬ 
tended  to  Centre  street.  By  a  slight  curve  at  4th  street, 
it  could  be  brought  into  a  direct  connection  with  Centre 
street  at  Broome  street,  and  thence  would  have  a  direct 
course  to  the  lower  business  centre  at  the  Herald  ofiice. 

The  Second  Avenue  should  be  extended  into  the 
Bowery,  and  the  Bowery  widened  between  Bayard  and 
Chatham  Square,  and  the  New  Bowery  extended  to 
Franklin  Square  by  Pearl  Street  to  the  Battery. 

And  on  the  west  side,  the  Sixth  Avenue  should  be  ex¬ 
tended,  by  a  curve  at  its  junction  with  Carmine  street, 
through  Houston  street,  to  South  Fifth  Avenue  ;  and  the 
Eighth  Avenue  should  be  extended,  by  way  o4  4th  street, 
to  connect  with  the  same  curve  to  the  South  Fifth  Av¬ 
enue. 

W est  Broadway  should  be  widened  and  extended  south 
of  Chambers  street  to  Greenwich  street,  and  by  Green¬ 
wich  street  to  the  Battery. 

In  addition  the  southern  business  centre  at  the  City 
Hall  should  have  broad  avenues  opened  to  the  East  and 
to  the  North  Rivers  ;  to  the  East  River  by  Ann  or  Fulton 
street,  so  as  to  accommodate  the  great  stream  of  travel 
coming  over  by  the  Peck  Slip  and  Fulton  Ferries  ;  and 
to  the  North  River  by  Fulton  street  to  the  Courtlandt 
street  ferry. 

It  would  be  essential  that  each  of  these  avenues  should 
be  well  paved  with  the  most  substantial  and  the  smoothest 
pavement,  so  as  to  invite  travel.  A  few  minutes  conver¬ 
sation  with  any  experienced  city  driver  or  teamster  will 
show  how  much  traffic  and  travel  are  directed  by  these 
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two  considerations,  a  broad  continuous  route  an  d  smooth 
pavement.  It  is  this  that  crowds  every  thing  in  to  Broad¬ 
way,  for  no  matter  how  great  the  throng,  everything  keeps 
in  motion,  and  there  is  less  than  anywhere  else;  of  imped¬ 
iment  by  idle  and  empty  vehicles  standing  next  to  the 
sidewalks. 

TUE  EFFECT  OF  SUCH  XEW  THOROUGHFARES. 

3d.  We  would  then  have  broad,  well-graded  and 
paved,  continuous  thoroughfares  along  the  natural  cur¬ 
rents  of  travel;  the  tide  would  flow  in  channels. 

In  the  lower  part  of  the  city,  below  the  City  Hall,  the 
great  stream  of  population  and  traffic,  flowing  in  daily 
by  the  ferries,  would  find  its  way  by  broad  avenues  to 
Broadway  at  the  Herald  office  ;  by  Broadway  from  the 
South  ferry  or  the  Battery  ;  by  Fulton  street  on  the  west 
side,  and  Ann  or  Fulton  street  on  the  east  side.  So  much 
of  this  stream  as  did  not  seek  a  central  destination  along 
Broadway  up  town,  would  be  diverted  to  its  east  or  west 
side  destination,  when  it  crossed  the  broad  thoroughfare 
of  Pearl  street  on  the  east  side,  or  Greenwich  street  and 
West  Broadway  on  the  west  side. 

Broadway  would  be  relieved,  in  a  great  measure,  of 
the  heavy  traffic  that  does  not  belong  to  it  nor  benefit  it. 
The  heavy,  four-horse  trucks,  moving  like  great  freight 
vessels,  do  not  belong  to  Broadway ;  they  almost  with¬ 
out  exception,  as  they  go  up  town,  turn  off  to  the  wharves 
on  the  river  border,  or  to  the  railroad  freight  houses  in 
Centre  street  or  at  St.  John’s  Square. 

Broadway  would  thus  be  left  free  for  the  business 
which  does  belong  to  and  benefit  it — the  stages,  the 
lighter  traffic,  and  the  hacks  and  private  carriages.  The 
excessive  crowd  in  Broadway  and  its  blockades,  is  due 
in  a  gj-eat  measure  to  the  heavy  traffic  which  does  not 
belong  to  it.  Nothing  would  be  finer  in  its  effect  than  to 
clear  Broadway  of  this  heavy  traffic,  and  to  give  space 
to  the  light  coupes,  drags  and  turnouts  of  gentlemen, 
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who  would  thus  drive  down  to  their  business.  It  is  this 
sort  of  ti’avel  that  gives  Broadway  its  value,  and  this 
sort  should  have  larger  accommodation  given  to  it. 

Thus,  from  the  whole  southern  end  of  the  city  below 
Chambers  street ;  from  the  ferries  and  steamboat  land¬ 
ings  along!  the  river  borders,  and  from  the  great  centre  at 
the  Herald  office,  there  would  be  three  great  Thorough¬ 
fares — equal  in  the  advantages  of  being  direct,  continu¬ 
ous  and  well-paved  ;  the  first,  central  along  Broadway  ; 
and  on  the  west  side,  the  second,  diverging  from  Broad¬ 
way  by  Gh^eenwich  street.  West  Broadway  and  South 
Fifth  Avenue ;  and  above  Houston  street,  diverging 
northwardly  by  a  double  branch,  itself  diverging  into 
the  Sixth  and  the  Eighth  avenues  ;  and  on  the  east  side 
the  third,  by  a  double  line,  one  leading  by  Centre  street 
to  the  Third  Avenue  ;  and  the  other  by  Pearl  street,  the 
New  Bowery  and  the  Bowery,  into  the  Second  Avenue. 

The  characteristic  feature  of  this  system  of  thorough¬ 
fares  would  be  that  they  were  divergent.  From  the  com¬ 
mon  down-town  centre  to  each  distinct  section  up-town, 
there  would  be  a  direct  avenue  which  would  be  better 
and  shorter  than  any  other,  and  into  it  would  flow  the 
travel  that  belongs  to  it. 

Each  one  of  these  new  avenues  would  be  benefited  in  its 
business  and  the  value  of  its  property,  and  this  benefit 
would  extend  to  the  property  bordering  upon  it.  Broad¬ 
way,  as  the  main  central  thoroughfare,  would  be  bene¬ 
fited  by  being  relieved  of  the  travel  which  does  not  be¬ 
long  to  it,  and  becoming  filled  with  that  which  does. 

The  value  of  these  changes  can  be  seen  now.  When 
the  island  is  filled  up  with  population  as  far  as  Harlem 
and  Manhattanville,  and  a  million  more  of  people  fall 
into  the  daily  use  of  these  thoroughfares,  the  value  will 
be  increased. 

In  that  future  day  the  class  of  population  which  spends 
the  most  money  will  live  on  the  East  side  along  the  line 
of  the  5th  Avenue  and  on  the  West  side  along  the  line 
of  the  Boulevard.  When  the  streams  of  this  class 
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come  down  town  they  will  come  by  the  Fifth  Avenue 
and  by  Broadway,  meet  at  Madison  Square,  and  go 
down  Broadway.  This  will  be  the  great  line  of  high 
value  on  this  Island,  it  will  reach  a  point  far  higher 
than  any  one  would  now  dare  conjecture,  and  the  triangle 
at  the  intersection  of  Boadway  and  Fifth  Avenue,  above 
24th  street,  and  the  west  side  of  Broadway  at  that  in¬ 
tersection,  is  to-day  the  most  valuable  spot  on  this 
Island. 

THE  USELESSNESS  OF  THE  STREET  OPENINGS  DOWN 
TOWN  HERETOFORE  MADE. 

4th.  In  view  of  the  above  suggestions,  it  will  be  ap¬ 
parent  how  fragmentary  and  disconnected  have  been  all 
the  improvements  up  to  the  present  day.  They  show 
the  incapacity  of  the  persons  who  have  devised  them  to 
comprehend  the  conditions  of  the  problem  they  were 
undertaking  to  solve. 

They  have  been  of  two  classes. 

First — Streets  running  north  and  south  in  the  great 
lines  of  travel,  and 

Secondly — Cross  streets. 

The  second  class  have  been  of  secondary  importance 
and  have  been  well  enough  in  their  way  ;  they  serve  as 
cross-connections  for  a  proper  system  of  main  thorough¬ 
fares,  but  do  not  form  any  material  part  of  the  plan 
now  under  consideration. 

The  following  Streets  have  been  thus  widened  or  ex¬ 
tended  : 

Duane  street,  from  Centre  street  to  Hudson  River. 

Park  Place,  from  Church  street  to  West  Broadway. 

AV orth  street,  from  Hudson  street  to  Baxter  street. 

Worth  street,  from  Baxter  street  to  Chatham  Square. 

Reade  street,  from  West  Broadway  to  Chatham  street. 

Walker,  or  New  Canal  street,  from  Centre  street  to 
East  Broadway. 
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Broome  street,  from  Wooster  to  Laurens  street. 

Robinson  street,  from  West  Broadway  to  Hudson 
River. 

Chambers  street,  from  Chatham  street  to  CheiTy  street. 

John  street,  East  of  Broadway. 

Dey  street.  West  of  Broadway. 

The  first  class,  or  streets  in  the  line  of  main  thorough¬ 
fares,  have  been  West  Broadway,  from  Chambers  street 
to  Canal  street. 

Laurens  street,  from  Canal  street  to  Fifth  Avenue  at 
Washington  Square. 

Church  street,  from  Fulton  to  Morris  street. 

Centre  street,  from  the  Park  to  Broome  street. 

New  Boweiy,  from  Chatham  Square  to  Franklin 
Square. 

(xreenwich  Lane,  from  Sixth  Avenue  to  Eighth  Avenue. 

All  of  them  have  been  so  nearly  in  the  proper  line,  ex¬ 
cept  Church  street,  that  they  will  serve  in  a  proper  sys¬ 
tem  of  main  thoroughfares.  Church  street  demonstrates 
in  the  most  conclusive  way,  the  uselessness  and  waste¬ 
fulness  of  a  short  section  of  a  wide  street  which  does  not 
connect,  and  cannot  be  made  to  connect  with  a  con¬ 
tinuous  thoroughfare,  without  greater  expense  than  it  is 
worth.  If  West  Broadway  had  been  extended  southerly 
by  Greenwich  street  to  the  Battery,  such  a  connection 
would  at  once  have  been  made.  To  connect  Church 
street  with  West  Broadway  would  involve  great  expense, 
and  a  great  waste  of  property  by  cutting  it  with  diagonal 
lines.  There  is  no  consideration  of  more  consequence 
in  extending  streets  in  this  city  than  to  have  the  new  lines 
cut  property  lines  at  right  angles.  Where  property  is 
divided  into  such  small  ownership  as  it  is  here,  mostly 
in  single  lots,  there  is  a  great  waste  in  cutting  it  by  diag¬ 
onal  lines  ;  it  has  a  great  eftect  in  preventing  the  erection 
of  new  buildings  ;  and  of  this  the  New  Bowery  is  an  ex- 
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Laurens  street,  or  the  South  Fifth  Avenue  is  the  most 
pretentious  of  these  attempts.  As  it  is,  it  forms  no  part 
of  a  comprehensive  system  of  main  thoroughfares  for  the 
travel  on  this  Island.  It  is  but  a  duplicate  of  a  part  of 
Broadway  and  converging  toward  it  by  its  connection  at 
its  northern  end,  and  not  diverging,  so  as  to  coincide  with 
any  natural  current  of  travel.  It  divides  the  travel 
which  belongs  to  Broadway,  but  does  not  divert  from  it 
any  that  does  not  belong  to  it.  As  a  parallel  and  con¬ 
verging  street  it  can  never  have  high  value  for  business 
uses.  It  converges  to  Broadway  by  its  connection  with 
Fifth  Avenue  at  Washington  Square  and  meets  it  at  23d 
street.  The  Bowery  on  the  east  side  is  an  example  of  a 
street  which  departs  from  and  converges  toward  Broad¬ 
way,  and  it  has  shown  what  such  a  street  can  ever  grow 
to.  It  violates  the  true  principle  for  a  main  thorough¬ 
fare  ;  that  is,  to  diverge  northwardly  from  Broadway, 
so  to  fall  in  with  a  distinct  channel  of  travel. 

If  the  Sixth  and  Eighth  Avenues  should  be  brought 
down  to  connect  with  Laurens  street,  somewhere  about 
Houston  street,  they  will  turn  the  lower  portion  of  it  into 
a  main  thoroughfare  of  very  high  value. 

Below  23d  street,  despite  Laurens  street,  Broadway 
will  remain  supreme  and  alone  as  the  great  thorough¬ 
fare  ;  above  23d  street  it  will  branch  into  Fifth  Avenue, 
and  these  two  branches.  Fifth  Avenue  to  the  East  and 
Broadway  to  the  West  will  have  the  supremacy.  The 
best  location  for  retail  trade  on  the  Island,  when  the 
population  is  settled  on  each  side  the  Central  Park, 
will  be  the  triangle  between  Broadway  and  the  Fifth 
Avenue,  from  24th  to  34th  street. 

WHAT  IT  WILL  ALL  COST. 

To  accomplish  all  this,  even  to  do  it  gradually,  one  line 
after  another,  will  cost  many  millions.  It  should  all  be 
done  at  once,  and  the  expense  should  be  paid  by  the 
city,  and  not  by  assessment  on  private  property.  But 
that  is  not  the  sole  question.  The  more  important  ques- 
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tion  is,  will  it  be  worth  what  it  costs  ?  Will  it  tend  to 
the  general  prosperity,  so  as  to  be  worth  more  than  it 
costs  ?  It  is  such  considerations  as  these  that  lie  at  the 
basis,  and  that  justify  every  great  enterprise  which  costs 
a  great  deal  of  money. 

The  city  is  now  under  the  load  of  a  great  debt.  The 
taxes  are,  and  must  continue  to  be,  heavy.  The  denial 
of  rapid  transit  by  steam,  up  to  the  present  day,  has 
prevented  the  settlement  of  the  northern  areas  of  this  isl¬ 
and,  and  sent  all  our  population  over  to  Brooklyn  and 
New  Jersey.  The  taxation  of  mortgages  as  personal 
property,  has  destroyed  the  availability  of  real  estate  as 
capital,  and  has  prevented  the  erection  of  new  buildings 
to  such  an  extent  that  the  growth  of  this  city  may  be 
said  substantially  to  have  stopped. 

Our  natural  rivals,  Brooklyn  and  New  Jersey,  bylaw 
or  by  practice,  relieve  mortgages  from  taxation  ;  they 
are  far  ahead  of  us  in  transit  by  juil,  and  the  statistics 
of  their  growth  in  wealth  and  population,  show  how 
rapidly  they  are  competing  with  us,  and  in  how  few 
years  they  will  outstrip  us  in  both  population  and 
wealth. 

The  Hudson  Biver  shore  of  New  Jersey  is  a  rival  to 
this  city,  whose  steady,  onward  march  we  neither  see 
nor  heed. 

The  broad  ridge  of  land  from  Bergen  Point,  by  the 
Hoboken  Heights  to  the  Palisades,  affords  a  high,  health¬ 
ful  and  elegant  site  for  residences.  The  river  shore  on  the 
Hudson  is  equal  and  superior  to  the  New  York  side  for 
the  accommodation  of  commerce.  The  river  shore  on  the 
Passaic  affords  advantages  also  for  navigation.  The  salt 
marshes  of  the  Hackensack  are  being  dyked,  will  become 
the  finest  garden  on  the  Continent,  and  will  make  this  be¬ 
yond  all  other  cities  the  cheapest  place  for  subsistence. 
All  the  great  trunk  lines  of  railroad  from  the  west,  with 
one  exception,  terminate  here  ;  and  by  the  adoption  of  a 
free  railroad  law  in  that  State,  they  will  be  increased  in 
number  and  will  be  duplicated  by  branches. 
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The  shores  of  the  Hudson,  from  Communipaw  to  Ho¬ 
boken,  will  be  lined  with  enormous  docks,  large  enough 
to  accommodate-  the  commerce  of  the  world,  where  the 
ships  of  foreign  commerce,  the  coasting  trade  and  the 
canal  boats,  can  lie  side  by  side,  along  warehouses  built 
over  railroad  tracks.  It  will  become  the  place  where 
goods  can  be  transhipped  without  expense  of  cartage  or 
storage,  the  most  convenient  and  cheapest  place  in  the 
world  for  the  interchange  of  the  products  of  two  conti¬ 
nents,  and  for  the  distribution  of  merchandize  between 
the  east  and  the  great  and  growing  west.  Mechanical  en¬ 
terprises  of  all  sorts,  from  ship  yards  and  factories,  to 
the  manufacture  of  the  most  delicate  fabrics,  will  find 
here  the  best  facilities  for  receiving  and  distributing  ma¬ 
terials  and  manufactures,  broad  areas  for  business  and 
the  residences  of  their  laborers. 

It  will  come  to  this,  that  the  great  city  of  commerce 
will  grow  up  on  the  west  side  of  the  Hudson  ;  while  New 
York  will  continue  to  be  the  financial  heart.  The  bank¬ 
ers  and  merchants  will  keep  their  oflices  here,  but  the 
bales  and  boxes  of  merchandize  will  no  longer  be  carted 
through  our  streets.  But  few  will  be  able  here  to  afford 
to  erect  new  and  modern  buildings  in  the  place  of  those 
that  now  fill  our  low^er  wards,  and  they  will  pass  gradu¬ 
ally  to  less  profitable  and  baser  uses,  until  the  business 
portions  of  the  city  are  replaced  by  such  occupation  as 
now  fills  the  Fourth  and  portions  of  the  First  wards. 

Some  one  must  be  persuaded  of  the  importance  of 
these  things,  and  some  attempt  must  be  made  to  lift  from 
the  enterprise  and  energy  of  our  people  the  loads  under 
which  they  are  laboring,  and  from  which  these  rivals 
have  been  freed.  There  is  no  one  in  public  office  in  the 
cit}^  to  whose  calm  judgment,  clear  forethought  and 
business  energy,  I  could  submit  these  considerations  with 
more  confidence  than  to  you. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

William  R.  Martin, 

President. 
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The  following 

RESOLUTIONS 

were  offered  and  unanimously  adopted : 

By  Mr.  S.  E.  Church. 

Resolved^  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Association  the 
time  has  fully  come  when  the  City  of  New  York  should 
build  a  railroad  for  rapid  transit,  in  its  own  interests, 
and  as  a  municipal  work. 

Resolmd^  That  the  argument  that  the  road  ought  not 
to  be  built  by  the  City  because  of  the  present  heavy  city 
debt,  has  no  just  or  solid  foundation.  The  present  city 
debt  is  large  and  oppressive  because  it  is  borne  by  com¬ 
paratively  few  people,  and  rests  almost  wholly  upon  one- 
half  of  the  city,  and  the  remaining  half  being  but  little 
more  than  a  wilderness  of  rocks  and  vacant  lots,  pro¬ 
ducing  less  than  one-quarter  its  proportion  of  tax  reve¬ 
nues  ;  whereas,  the  effect  of  such  improvement  will  be 
to  equalize  the  burden  by  imposing  it  upon  both  sections 
alike,  and  vastly  lighten  it  by  distributing  it  among 
2,000,000  instead  of  1,000,000  people,  and  extracting  the 
taxes  from  productive  instead  of  unproductive  property. 

Resolved,  That  considering  that  before  this  road  can 
be  finished  there  will  be  a  passenger  circulation  in  this 
city  amounting  to  over  600,000  a  day,  and  in  1880  to  over 
1,000,000  a  day,  a  number  far  beyond  the  capacity  of  a 
4-track  city  steam  road  and  all  the  city  street  cars  com¬ 
bined,  there  can  be  no  question  whatever  that  such  a 
road  at  5  cents  fare  will  be  self-sustaining  from  the  start, 
while  in  the  dense  and  constantly  increasing  population 
it  will  give,  both  in  the  city  and  in  the  country  north,  it 
offers  the  assurance  of  a  future  revenue,  combined  at  the 
same  time  with  cheap  fares,  which  will  contribute  largely, 
if  not  wholly,  to  the  future  extinction  of  the  whole  city 
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debt ;  and  that  policy  is  therefore  wholly  indefensible 
which  would  surrender  these  revenues  to  private  corpo¬ 
rations,  and  the  people  at  the  same  time  to  the  e^xaction 

(^f  oppressive  and  intolerable  fares. 

/ 

Resolved^  Therefore  that  we  indorse  the  bill  adopted  by 
the  Rapid  Transit  Association  of  this  city  for  the  build¬ 
ing  of  a  railroad  by  the  city ;  and  we  call  upon  our  city 
authorities  to  use  their  inhuence,  and  our  city  and  State 
legislators  to  give  their  votes  to  its  enactment  into  a  law. 

By  Mr.  Knapp. 

Resolved,  That  a  Committee  of  Four  be  appointed  to 
present  a  memorial  to  the  Legislature  in  favor  of  the 
exemption  of  mortgages  from  taxation. 


The  committee  appointed  consisted  of  Wheeler  R. 
Peckham,  Cyrus  Clark,  John  W.  Pirrson,  and  John  T. 
Daly. 


By  Mr.  Dwight  H.  Olmstead. 

Resolved,  That  this  Association  approve  of  the  bill 
now  pending  before  the  Legislature  in  favor  of  allowing 
aliens  to  hold  real  estate. 

The  Meeting  then  adjourned. 


H.  B.  BACON, 

Secretary  pro  tern. 
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